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ABSTHACt 

In an inteqration of llstsnina r^s^arch with oth^^r 
areas of lanquaq^ ar^.s^ this monograDh pr = s9nts a fram^-work for 
unier^t anflina lis^snlng skills and outlines classroom ac^ivi^i = 5^ a^ 
are has^d on scientific lata. Stressing the orlority and valu^ of 
list^niTiq instruction, the introduction discusses ^.h? ne*^ for mcr^ 
atten:tlon to.iistgninq anfl calls for greater sy ^ntlz aticn in 
instruction* The first chaptir suggests two approaches a 
definition of listening^ whil^ the second chapter defines the term 
ancordinq to the operations of a proficient listener, ChaDter *^hree 
deals with listening coraDr^hension as it relates -^^.o ins tract ional 
oblectives and ^eacher needs* The final two chapters examine 
criticisms and rationales applicable to both formal and informal 
lis^eninq t^sts and set ^*;andards to assist teachers In reaching 
specific obi^ctives. The appendixes contain lists of commercially 
published listening materials and classroom lis^^nlnq tna*^rials 
intSTided to ssupplement those presented in th^ *^x^* (^AT) 
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Foreword 



liic LducatioDal Ke^ourccH IiUor!?ujlitin C ciucr RIC") i^a lUitidii- 
al in,tbrnuition systcni dLVcloi^'d by the U.S. OrficJ nrHducatHMi 
aiul nu^s sponsored by the National fnstitiuc uf iulacatiun ( NH:). 
It provities ruady access t^^ Jcsu rip lions of excniplar)' prcigrains, re- 
search and devciopiiicrU cffofi^. and related inforiuaiLkHi usLdu] In 
developing raore elTeecive udueanonal proiirains. 

Throuiili its network of spceraH/eu centers or clearin Minuses . 
each at whicii is respon^ibic for a particular educational area, HRK^ 
acquires, e^'ahiaces, absiiracth, uru! indexes current siornfiCLnK intbr- 
niaiion uiid lists this iiii'uruiulioR in iis r^lereiice pubncj tinn:s. 

H RfC^/RCS. lihc KRIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Cgninuini- 
eaiKui Skills, dbseniinates cducanonal inforniaiion relatci to re- 
searciu inslruetion. and personnel prepararion at al? levels and in 
all institutions. The ^copc of interest of r!ie ncarinuliouse includes 
relevaFit research reports. liiAj'raiUre reviews, eiirriculum gLudes ancf 
descriptions, eontercnce pupc^. prc)jecT or program reS/iews, and 
oilier prinl: niateriajs related to all aspects of readinu, Hniglislu edu- 
cational journaliism, and speeeli connniunication. 

Tile ERIC systeiii has already made available-through the HKIC 
Document Reproduction Service - nujch inlorniative datui. How- 
ever, if the fitidiinp of spceine educ^i/dona^ research arc t:o bv intel* 
ligible to teachers and applicable to teaching, considerable bodies 
of data niiiiist he reevaluated. I>)euscd. translated, and nioldcd into 
an essenjially diiftereiu context, Ratlier than resting at the point 
of making research reports readily aeces^^ible. Nit has directe.d the 
separate cjearinghouses to work with projess'onal organ izatiD.ns in 
developing intbnnation iinalysis paneo in ^^peclftc areas within the 
scoi^c of tlie clearinghouses. 

l:RIC/RCS is pleased to cooperate mth the National Councitof 
Teauhers of HngUsii i^i making r'vailable this revised eJitian q\ Lis^ 
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The intunuuii ul' this buok is tu huiUl bridgu^ buiwuL-i] tiiL; s[Li>''. nf 
li>tciiing ill scvctaI discipiiiics anJ the needs of the ciassruoni t... Jh- 
ur= LisconinLi is important. Hlu wc do run appear to kiiDW nuich 
Libuul It. OT how^ to Leach it. or iiow to integrate it with Uie other 
iuiigitage arts. Little ahout libtcniiiLi inethudoloiiy is suppurted In' 
reUahle and repheated re^-earcli nnUiiigs. This eoiiehisicMi is nol >o 
inueti an nuiieniieiit uf experinicnkrs as ^ a reneetion or ihc 
euniplexities of Ustcni/itz and uf^ ehildreiu sellers, ciassrooin ii) = 
snruction, and the environment ui wineh it takes pkiee= li is Jin- 
possihle to encompass, nmreover. the breadth ofavaikiMe data on 
h-^ening. Probably ail ruse.drcli, fur u .aniple, Lhat utihzes s[^ew^h- 
using and list^^ning individuals gives sonie inlorniaiion about listen- 
ing. Consequently. aJthuudi rcferenees arc given to studies any to 
reviews of researeh literature, this report represents in large part 
the predispositions, hunehes, points of view, and opMiions (ifon^j 
teaeiier-rescarehen 

Modern feaehers are losing tor niprc titan mere "how to do it," 
cQukbi' k Nuhaious, i huWknONv that the challenges lacing today's 
schools are too eompiex to be solved by simple revision of admin- 
istradve pttoeedures or by inore efficient ways to do w^hat is wrong 
in a currierdum: therefore, prouuetsthat promise 'Instant'' results 
are thrown into the ''circidar file," Kdueators arc looking for ideas 
solidly grounded in basic and applied scientifie research. While 
tlicy look tor ideas that are practical and feasible, they also look 
for those that are not simplistic— ideas of intelligent men and woni- 
en that may be diseussed and used by other intelligent incn and 
women. This monograph is dedicated to these people, 

Tlie material contained in the 1971 edition of this book lius 
been extensively reworked: all chapters have been resvritten. ret- 
erenees have been updated, ufid new topics and activities have 
been added. Tliis revision was greatly aided by my work on two 
other books, Cliildrcn Luani to Coniniiuiicute and Ideas inio Pnu - 
Uc t\ both published by Prentiee-f uiib 



Ilk' InirodLictinrh i!c::hi!i: with ilirj priority and viduc oT lis ten- 
m. MisiruLiion, lias (wo parts' tiiu case jh stati.:d for the uruciicy n f 
iiini j attuiitioii li^ lisiciiini!, and a pka ir. aiadu lor upjaier n\ s!cni = 
i/atirin in insin\ct\x>n. Charters one and two deal with denninoiis 
(hat c()iue!V^=' uii a inodtjl of prnriiJiun t lisieniiig hchaviur. Ch./ner 
ihiuL: gisv^ a Iraink^work lora UjX(>noniy of lisieninii skills. Chapler 
huir di.^scrihcs avadahle niua^irrcinem. and cluiptei five evaiuates 
cLirrciu iiiatcrmls and teaching iceliniuucs and lists [he instriiwiionaJ 
rolus sLiygcsted by the literuture, Tji j Appendix provides sanipk 
iistijiiin^ lessons fur listening cen tcrs. 

rile author wislies to gracefLdI>^ aeknu^siediie assistaiu^^ w oni 
the (liarlcs F. Kctteriiia Foundation, the University of Tcxa^ at 
AListiiL and thu Univcrsiry of California, Santa Barbara, whie!; 
ableii eoHeetion and ubstraetiaii of studies on listening. The .lULhnr 
UiSlics to express speeial appreeiation to Alviiui BurrovvN and l(» 
IF Ahin Hobmson for their helpful eri titjUes anil iiiany suyizestionh 
Inr [he liTsi edition uf this p)ublieation. Tbanks also to Bernard 
OMionncll ibr his eneiiuragenieii t, sLiugcstiriiis. and i/iany kindness- 
es eoiwerrnnii tin .eurk. Julie M, \\ Chiiiu Califoniia State Univer- 
sity. Lony Beav!^ turnished annotauuns orhstening materials sinec 
iM7l and iiew iessons for the Ap[)endix. Sue Francis, North dexas 
St:i(e ladvcrsiiy, also assisted in the litcranne search. 



Introduction 



Wliy put listening iir^t m the laiiguagc arls? Fur nc reason, listeii- 
inii is the tl^t I uigLUige hkiil to uppear. nirotiolupcally. ehildren 
listen betore they speak, speak before tlicy read, and read before 
ilwy svrite. Moreinvr, studies of piusiuiogiea; deprivation -speeil- 
ieally. hearini: djscM\iers. aiiluisia, and bruin danuige - point to a 
prot-rcs^ne >,Lquenec -i ■ijeraretueal interckpendence among the^e 
!:tt]uua|:e skills (Brov i. r^-h. Tor example, reading may depend 
jcnnpletcly updn i Ntenineas tu appear to be a special extension 
Mf listening. What ehiid does not read a seh^^ctiun better alter hear- 
w and talkinii about it? A nhnstrip oraiovie dealing with 7>^;;/ 
Sa\^ \ cr niay heij^ a eiiild tlirough Mark Twain^s eornplex prose tu 
t!w rewards that await. ReadinL! i.^ nurniany superiniposed on a lis- 
tening fuLindaiion; the ah iity to listen seems to limits on the 
ability to read. 

The Icpendenee of /...kir ; -non ■isteiiine: is draninTi ;ally illus- 
tratud by the exainple r'A dealMiiiUes who are unable to speak be- 
eause they are unable to hear. Moreover, without reedueation, a 
person who once heard but wlu^ beeonies deaf nmy lose his or her 
ability to speak wifhni abour five years. Writing, in turn is both 
direetly and indireetly dependent upon listening beeause of its re- 
lation to speaking on one hand and to reading on the other In an 
early but important study Heidcr and Heider(1940) found that 
the eompositions of deaf children (eleven to seventeen years) re- 
sembled those of hearing children about three years younger The 
h&ring ehildren used more eompound and complex sentences 
with a larger number of verbs in coordinate and subordinate claus- 
es; the deaf showed practically no increase in el^juse use with age. 
The deaf also showed less unity in style, less variety, and rarely 
wrote of what was a possibility, but rather made simple, flat state- 
ments. Quantitative assessment did not reveal the apparent deficit 
in the thought structures of the deaf (see also Cooper, 1965). 

There is nothing new in the statement that hstening and speak- 
ing have been considered the base fur the other language skills and 
that auditory discrimination has been considered a cruciai base for 



spdlmLi^ Icaciicrs in t.Minini: usualiy licjir'tluu "the development 

ot lan.ijii.iL!c -^kiils proceed,. fn..)ni list.MiinL' lu speiikiiiL- to re;idin,. m 
wntini; ni liuii urdcr.- Bi.t ilicn -le tc.iciier i. ^uuinmicd with in- 
structional niatwriiils that seem to furyet liII ahinit Hstcniiii; and 
N|-cukinLi. Ihis iicglecr seems unwise, since listeniiiLj niav he ihe 
first .tep in uiduckjnt: progress in any (itlier ..rca rcl.iteu to !an= 
Ituayj that means scienc . histon.". ; lath. the wtiole uf education. 

Do the Mass Media Innueiice Listeniim? 

Tile importance of listening is based upon leveral ussuniptiuns and 
speculations: (Done of our !'orcmosi pjroblems tuJay is the intlu. 
cnce of mass media, which can iirnd,ucc cpntbnnity rather than in- 

i he Language Mobile 





Write 




Fig. 1. Children listen before they speak, sp^ak before? ihey read and'read 
berof j they write. 
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divu!uj!ii\- iniiuU and wi *"^pK:UiiVs atv ^. A\'^d in the same mnkL 

W n\ d uiaiil ci'oki/ . LI I tw r : ' 2 ) p^'-i^i = S ac [ : OH ^ j iV iniliiciwc^ 
hv [he \v:is - [hey \\v.\c iincnns^i'.^' -\\ Icunu'il to li:=.lcn: (3 ) liow 
ivojilc ha^v learn Jii to |i>u;n ■ur";:L:!s alYcul-, how ihcy learn to 
ihiiik aiul [i* soh- v-u.)bl:v\)^ ni^A\ar'' in iuMiics. scliools. 

natitUN. Aud in the wnrlj (^r ucj '^(^uacu" or tiic>\iibt niud- 
dk along iniicLiM%i-l> . at Last parny huJai.Nc ^^f hou- tlicy have 
IcanuuJ to listen ■ 

By [lie iimw '^iiiKlren eiui lacir cleinuii tjry jducatioiK uluuicos are 
that tlicy haw spont more tnne herorc the i V vt ihm in schooL 
A hiuiiilleant poruoii ot tlie eluKiren burn after kH5 ( brought Up 
m their parents^ huines, u - he sure) have had their imaginative lives, 
their 'laydreains, tluar expeetatiuns of the world creutcd by TV. 

riiere 1^ eoncero about ehiUlrcr^ eupabiliry t<-) euiniiiunieate -^to 
mve and reeeive signals emeientiy. ^niiey simply cannot a>k qucs- 
Ih.n.:'' deplure. on. Kor-raJ.- uacher. Siaee the TV set eannot 
answei^ baek. eliildren do not dcveloiT skill in inquiry. Children 
inav parrcM letters of the alphabet leanied from a TV prograin, but 
tiiey will be unable to put llie ; to intelligent use. Children can 
have no interaetion with a TV scr. no experienee in intluencing be- 
havior and 1 -ing ninueneed in return. As one writer putitjiaving 
a puppy is, ii. ^his sense, tar more i:iiportant to aeliild than having 
a J\\ i roni ages 3 lo i o liie IZMJi) iiuurs speni in passive con- 
ternplation of the sereeii by the average child arc stolen froili the 
time needed to 'earn to relate tu brothers, sisters, playmates, imr- 
ents, grandparents, srrangei^s (see Gall, 1 970). 

Actually, mere are probably no complete villains in the story. 
All may be simply victims of the untbrcseen eonsequenees of a 
technologieal revolution. The diffieulty may not be solely eom- 
merciai f V but the tact that we receive its messages almost to the 
exclusion of other possible messages. The probienis thus posed for 
lantiuage develo[niient and thought are parucularly relevant to 
teachers of tiie language arts. What programs aro good forehiidrcn 
and at what ages'/ Are such programs as ^'Sesame Street" the best 
answer? Only through continued research will we come up with 
answers to these questions. 

Docs Noise Pollution Affect Listening? , 

Noise pollurion appears to inhibit our ability to listen. According 
to a fevieral report, the overatlMoudness of noise is doubling every 
ten years. Moreover, not all sound enters the body through the 
outer ear: the inner ear is eapable of receiving acoustic energy by 
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sv,!;. o\' hn' hniw urul ti-ih; .(HKlLiciion. Intense suimil 

uuin the sL-ii^aiion urheunnLi. The sound siuiial ir:in>nutied hv the 
brain ^oes to ahnost every nene eenterand origan of the hodyl and 
sound ean influence physieah ph> sialogieah enunionnh and pss^ 
ehoiogieal aspects and responses of the uryunisin. 

Rcsearcliers at the HdueatiuiuiJ Faeinties Laboratone^ ui Nesv 
York hypothesize that disruptive noises innuenee both the eflec^ 
liveness and the dignity of reaJiing. Children in the euoperatiim 
Dalton School in New ^'ork caimed cunsiderably with tlie change 
Ironi typical noise-bux eiassruonis to new suund-trealed rouni^s. 
The deputy health eomniissinner ur Detroit speculated, in a nieet^ 
. mil of the Anieriean PubHc Health Assoeiatinn, that part of the 
tension tliat erupted m thatcii, ■suhettoin the late M)f)Os muy be 
atinbuted in part to interrupted sleep. Citv noise levels far above 
tho^e renuired for nptinunn sleepiiiy c an produce i:::,oinnia. whidi 
in turn breeils instability. Noise ean\ilso cause dcL ness: otolodsts 
report that prolonized expt}sure to a noise level of about 85 Jed- 
bels (lov.er than heavy city traffic) ean eventuully result indossof 
hearing tor suunds in the raiiiie most crucial tor understanding 
^ liunian speech. The danger uf aniplined music (90 to 105 decibels 
With peaks of 130) has made news. The ears have no lids and are 
.ilwjys vtdneralilc: i, ^ng. like iiie human heart, niidu he said to 
work twentydbur hours a day. 

A moderate position contends that sounds or noise may ehnnue 
physiological states. Until it is known that such changes have little 
ur no effect, educators should be aware that noise^is a possible 
health liazard. But perhaps people with limited foresight fsiniilar 
to those in England who were not cunvineed of the danger of air 
pollution until people started dying) would delay until blood runs 
out o\ ihcii ears. 

rhe educational implications of a study of noise' pollution sug= 
gest severnl areas of attention that need further research and dis^ 
semination of results among school people, with the eventual intent 
to inlbrm children. Hducutors can aecomplish this task in much 
the same way that curriculum specialists now work with content 
on ecology and drugs (Brown, 1970). School people shotild also 
niomtor the noise level of the elassrooni listening center. If ehib 
drun who are using earphones increase the volume^too much while 
manipulating the controls, they rtin the risk of irreparable hearin^^ 
loss througli damage to the Udicate inner ear. Thus, it is probably 
inadvisable to allow children to tnucii the volume controls of ear- 
phones. School people also need to be as aware of the listcnina 
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i'lrvironmcni a> iiuvu Iwn ni li^- i^u^t i^r r^i ^in iL-mp-r:iiurc. 
j:ul vcniil.-'ipn. 

Is Thc^ u Need for Sysicmntic Instru rtioii in Lisieninu? 

T;i.' lii>t sueiiiiii^ stated reasons lor raressini: listenini: anU set the 
/niplyinki that eroutli in general aiul in eritical li^i^iuny 
.k..i!-. .iMd LindcrstandinLis in partieuhir is nm autiMnatie. It it \\eru. 
tliLTu julJu he less harin in uneoiiseiuus assimilati*^ '--^ U-o\u nuis^ 
iiiedia and (^hcr suurees. Intelliiienee and ape do i .lecount In- 
iaIW \''n- urnwth. aceordinii t(i studies designed to pi\ iiune geiieral 
and cntieal hut'ning skills: training helps. (See reviews by l)ukwr\ 
^06^): C)N-i. ! nn/K Kusselk 1 9(i4 : Devine, I M78j Oakland ( UUiW ^ 
in^e^^ed tliat phonenu.^ and nonphoiieinie auditor%' diserinnnation 
skills niay be more eloseiy rehtted to sueioeeonomie status than to 
iU, tlukircn iioiu ..A[:::..Ai, dilTcrenl a::d ejfuiomieaily dis:idvan- 
taucd home^ do nni appear to nertbnii as well as their more advan- 
t.iLLd pce:^. k/X^inplined fn= the resLdts of the Wepman Auditon.' 
DiseriiiiinariiMi Fesp 

Nor docs iniiiroveinent in reading skill autCMii.iiically result in 
urnsvth in listeniny. though there could be some mutual background 
reinfnrcenienp [n fact, listening ability, which may exceed reading 
conii^rehensiun aniong pnmury pupils, may become le^s eiiicicni 
as reading skill and age increase. Finally, adults may be generally 
the worst listeiien: of all ( Rossiter h)70). Lack of systematic train- 
inii takes its talk Bad habits practiced for a lifetime are hard to 
eradicate. 

pots Insinn tinii in Listuiiiiii^ I nprovc RuaJing.' 

There is sniiie evidence that instruction in listening may bring im- 
provement m reading skills (e.g., Devine. 106^. 1 968= 1 978; Duker, 
196^): Durreli and Murphy, 1 953 ; Schneeberg. 1 977k Studies iliat 
covered almost all grade and IQ levels indicated that listening in- 
struetion may have enhanced reading instructioiK cspeeially at the 
first-grade level. Other studies, however, imply that listening in- 
strucUon does not improve reading skills (Duker, 1968),^Both ques- 
tions and their answers are highly eoniplex. 

If we svait to provide instruction in eriticnl listening, it may be 
too late. One early research study (Klee, 1949) of ehildren as 
younii as those in the third and fourth grades shosved how miscon- 
ceptions derived froni mass media stereotypes of forelgneii^ ap- 
peared to be there to stay. For example, in spite of vivid mstruc- 
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Introduction 

rion-niins. visitations, discussions-Chinesi; were still thought of 
as being the evil spy or as doing iaundry. Another study (Rosnow 
1972) dealt with prejudicial attitudes in children as youn-' as four 
yeare old. If haJf of all the mental growth a cliild will evefacquire 
IS possessed, typically, by the age of about four (Carroll, 1968), it 
seems unprofitable to delay instruction until eollege. 

Tliere may be temptations to forego systematic listening instruc- 
tion for several reasons, among them die already overcrowded 
school day and the fact that teachere have never had instruction in 
listenmg themselves and therefore do not know how to teach it. 
False analogies may also provide an excuse: "You have two legs 
.^o you can walk; you have two ears, so you can listen." Perhaps it 
IS too bad that eara do not wiggle when hearing takes place (as 
eyes mave when we read), for maybe the hidden behavior of lis- 
tening has made us reluctant to accept the challenge of providing 
the listenmg mstruction needed for improved communication But 
possibly a more valid reason for not establishing the systematic in- 
struction according to reading and writing is that listenini' has 
been poorly defined. Chapter one attempts to do something about 
this lack ot an adequate definition. 
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Listening 



1 What Is listening? 
Comparisons with 
Other Language Arts 



If our goal is to work for iiiiprovemunt of the liHtLMiing process, 
that process had better be dufined as clearly as possible within the 
current state of knowledge. LisieHlng, an ambiguous tenn, is worth 
some time and effort to define it. For a quick definitioM, this will 
do: "Til e process by which spoken language Is converted to mean- 
ing in the mind/* Yet, since a final definition of listening is going 
to affect teaching, there is no more irnportant question to ask 
than: What is listening? 

In this chapter you will find two approaches *n a definition of 
listening: stating attributes and making comparisons with the other 
language arts-reading, speaking, and writing. In the next chapter a 
third way of defining the term is attempted: enumerating the oper- 
ations of a proficient nstenen Equipped with these definitions of 
listening, teachers shoukl be able to so sharpen their perceptions 
of listening that they become more sensitive educators. 

Definition by Attributes 

One way to define listening is to list its attributes (ostensive defini- 
tion). Table 1 presents a partial list of attributes Ibr both listening 
and reading to show cleariy the comparisons that follow. Listening 
consists of the interaction of all the attributes in the middle col= 
umn of Tabic 1 . 

Comparative Definition 

With these attributes in mind, we can now use a broader compara- 
tive approach to defining listening. Tlie question is: *'What else 
does listening consist of?'' Just as we understand cold better by 
defining hot, we understand listening better and interrelate it more 
skillfully if we compare and contrast it with reading, speaking, and 
writing. 
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What Is LIstenmM? 

Table 1 

Attributes of Listening and HeatUng 



Classingaiion Listening Reading 



Language 

Mininu.im features phunenies letters 

Symbol context pause period, semicolon, 

daslK comma 

stress italics 

intonation capitalization 

pitcfi parugraphing 

pronunciation spelling 

tinihre liandwriting 

amplitude type size 

Time Pressure strong, sequential, weak, reader can 

holding impermanent review, see several 

or requiring equipment elements at once; 

for recorded speech holding limited to the 

permanence of material 
used 

Hunian Being 

Persunal context simple to complex usually absent 

Muscular act none necessaty chiefly eye movement 

Malfunction deafness blindness 

Causes of fatigue e.g., masking D.g.Jllegibiiity - 

Feedback immediate in remote, rereading and 

conversation, review possible, usually 

review rare no immediate opportu^ 

nity to question author 

Emotion sometimes strung usually weak 

ill intcractiun 

with otlier people 

Physical Science 

Maxiniuni capacity 8,000 bits of 43 K 10" bits of 

information information per 

per second second 

Vibrations of air of light 

Field of variation time space 

Spectrum effects pitch, timbre color 

Amplitude loud^soft bright-dim 

Measurement units decibels lumens 

Science acoustics optics 
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How Docs ListefiinM Kescffihlv Reading:' 

Reading may dcpciul m cumplctely upon listening as to appuar tu 
be a special extension uf Since reading is normally superimposed 
on a foundation ot" listening, the ability to listen seems to set lim= 
its on the ability to read. A child in need at remedial readingjs 
also a child in need of remedial listenui^. There are many speeitic 
links between readinti and listening, such as: (l)tlie actofreeeiv^ 
inii. (2) analogous features. (3) vocabulary, and (4) common skdls 
of thinking and underetanding, Consider them each m turn. 

Receiving. Whether a speaker says, ^^See the bomb/' or a writer 
sends a note to that etiect, the receiver in both cases ^cts material 
to decode into meaning, 

AnulogiHis fcantrcs. Initially, the process of learning to read 
may include tuiding analogies, among the components of listening 
ami reading. For example, a beginner may translate and supermi- 
pose the symbol read upon the one to which he or she has listened. 
It seems that no one ever reads totally by vision alone (Edieldt, 
1960; Kavanough and Mattingly, 1972). Most people regress and 
^'soiind oul^' words when they are difficult or unfamiliar ij (he 
wnnis are nnpnrtant to meaning. Moreover, children need to trans- 
late the printed, left-to-right spatial relation of reading mto tiic 
nrst-to-last relation of spoken sounds. Once a child has adequate 
reading skilL the two receptive processes of reading and listening 
shr^ulcf be mutually supportive. The understanding of u component 
in one can enhance development in the other. For example, a drop 
in pitch and a definite pause in oiiil language can be associated 
with terminal punctuation in written language. 

VfHahulurv. There are classroom implications for links between 
reading and listening vocabularies. "Book language'^ may be the 
only medium in which children meet the phrase "If I were" or 
presume/^ Chances are that they will translate these phrases mto 
their own language when they read them, or will be able to leap 
uver them, or will Hnd them : meanmgless stumbling block, hi 
other words, children need to experience language botli as a listen^ 
cr and as a speaker before they coniprchend it as a reader. As the 
saying goes, tirst they need to '^get it in the ear." The classroom 
implications of this relationship are that the size of the listening 
vocabulary may indicate the poHsibility of improvement in reading; 
the size of a visual vocabulary may provide one test of reading 

achievement. . 

Ounnion skills of thinking ami understandmg. Listening and 
reading make use of many of the same feelings, background exper^ 
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lences. concepts, and thought stmtctflcs. Processes that go beyond 
the mere physical acts of seeing and hearing are similar A book 
tliat gives Mary a problem in understanding when she ruads it prob- 
ably gives her the same problem of comprehension when she listens 
to it, 

The physical reception and translation of sounds into meaning 
Ihroiigh t/staiiHM is difterent trom the reception and translation of 
prmt into meaning in reading. Learning to elTiciently receive a spo- 
ken message includes the tbilowinii; 

Dealing positively with noises that mask' or cover up a 
message 

I'racticinp concentration on and attention to auditory 
sfimtili 

IXaling with listener latipue 

Conscioubiy culliiiL- up past auditory background (in or- 
der to :M in fecn,i,ng sound to language and in untici- 
pi! ting the spoiven iiiessage)- 

Ofily when listeners are able to perceive accurately what said arc 
tiiey tree £o move to the crucial matter of^ what Is meai 

There have been many studies designed to illustrate that teach- 
ers can improve listening skills w-th direct instruction (see Devine 
1978, tor a reviewj. There is aJso some evidence that listening in^ 
struction may bnng improvement in readine skills in both the ear- 
ly and later grades. For example, Trebilcock (1970) reports one 
study of improved listening througli lessons at the kindergarten 
level. Duker (1968) reports twelve studies, covering almost all 
grades and IQ levels, that imply that listening instruction enhanced 
reauing performance. Five studies, however (one with retarded 
children one of doubtful design), implied that listening instruc- 
tion failed to improve reading skills. A project (Witkin, 197"') in 
Alameda County. California, studied children with listening (audi- 
tory perceptual) problems who were reading below grade level 
(also see Devine, 1967, and Duker, 1969). Une and Miller (1 97i) 
found that listening instruction aided the reading of underachiev- 
mg adolescents. Schneeberg (1977) found that students in grades 
one to SIX scored higher on standardized reading tests after they 
had participated in a broad program that included listening to the 
te,xt of a book while they were reading it. (Also see Thomas and 
Rossiter. 1972. who used compressed listening to improve reading.) 

Transfer of instruction from h'stening to reading may develop 
through improved attitudes of receiving, grasping the analogous 
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textures move securely, iiicruasini! coiniiK)!! vocubulary ski'is, pen- 
^:ra] imprnvunictit in nicrnoiy and tliinkings skills, und uicroascd 
uuditory perccptiun, discriiniiiutioiK aiid hiendirig. But whether 
iiiiprnvenieni eoniea from these ekincrUh or by some uilicr incaiis 
1^ uMiuIly unclear in the "shut ^'in ' uppiDaijhes orinosi studies. 

Therw* is spuculution that iniproved reading ccHncs with iin 
proved aiiditory dherinhnatiun.^ whijii iniitales ruwugihtion of 
heyiniiing sounds, Hnal sounds. ai\d vowel and rhyming or eon- 
sotiaitt sounds in words. Problems in disLriniinijting may come 
rrom the rollowing: I 1 ) paints of articulation, i degree ut nasal- 
ity, ( ^) uniiount of lip closure, and (4) voicing and Lun^oicing ^e.g., 
; s/ repiesenting a wliixpered or voiceless sounc and ly.^ represent- 
ijiii a voiced suuiui with vibrutions of the v^,5cui chords). 

Ileariny (liiriculties nuiy accoinpany rcadiMi dirfiwulties^ (I or a 
review of research and discussion on aiiditci,ry pereepti'in in read- 
\m. see Russell and bca. 1963; Harris. 1969; Conrad. 1972; and 
Roswell and Natchez. 1977 j Children with only minor aiuditory 
dellciencies ntay tlnd it ditncuU to hear certain sounds represent^ 
ed l^y such letters as even when they are close lo t/ic speaker. 
Such a detlciency may produce phoiiie diOleulties-the reeoding 
or sound-letter correspondence ni reading. A ei\ild may need to 
hear words as composed of initiuK middle, and 'hial sounds n/? m - 
ciisuuL lo grasp the idea that a wortl is composed orsoniewhat 
distinct yet hlchdvil sounds is usually I'oreiyn tu beginners, lor 
example, rhat the word uci is blended -/a™^ac—^a+CT^t^^act/ or 
/akt/. A child inay occasionally tlnd it useful to discnnunate sy!^ 
lables and word parts, as sf)i in spider/ 

Auditory Diseriniination 

The logical conclusion is that children with an ear experienced in 
many voice and speecli variations (includiifg distinet proimneiation 
and articulation) have an advantage in that part of the reading 
process that unlocks words. Tlie eliildren who have 'Educated 
ears" may have a better idea of tlie extreme subtleties of word 
beginnings and endings in oral discourse th;:n do those without 
(for example, "amusing" or ''am using''). ^ . .en a child trom an 
academically oriented environment may have trouble in hearing 
the separation of words. For example, when a child is saying the 
usual prayers at nigiu. he or she might finally ask, "What doc: 
*neshudic* mean'?" ^Translation: ""It \ sliuuld die, . . 7'). 

Wide cxperienc;c. which includes exposure to different aiid var- 
ied dialects. O'vertones. and voice levels, usually gives background 
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help to readers. Expcricficc also provides direction where there are 
similar sound patterns but a different nieaning. Even skillful 
secondary students may have trouble applying instructions in 
speaking a foreign language they are studying if they have heard 
only the model of their teacher's voice. Opportunities for auditory 
discrimination are useful in many areas. The responsibifity for 
analysing and organizing a streani of sounds into a serit^s of words 
falls almost invariobly to the listener, who must extract meaning- 
ful information from the sensttions. 

How is instruction and development as an accurate listener and 
reproducer of language directly linked with bepnning success in 
reading? Unless the instructor helps children call on their listen- 
ing background, it is unlikely that they will successfully attend to 
significant, specific sounds of words and word parts during read- 
ing. Variation in guided experiences and in obtaining a background 
tor sounds is a factor contributing to differences in readiness for 
reading instruction. We need, however., to keep in mind that dis- 
criminated sounds are not the significant part of language; mean- 
ings are. This generalization applies to our stance on reading in- 
struction. Mechanics of word recognition and pronunciation aw 
not the significant part of reading; uindlerstanding meaning is. This 
bears repeating iTiany times. 

Stark (1957) has reviewed research on pupil abihty to perform 
well on tests of isolated components of perceptual processing, in- 
cluding auditory, and the ability to perform the whole task of 
interpreting spoken or written language. He finds that the evidence 
is essentially not supportive of an individual skills training ap- 
proach to learning disabilities: 

Some of tile research wa hava cited suggests that children with 
reading failures need tu learn the ruies of spoken language. They 
need to develop strategias for processing morphophonemic and 
syntactic units [word sound and sentence units] and learn the 
logic of language systems. The efficacy of training so-called 
"word'attack'* skills, teaching sound and letter correspondences, 
blends, and improving perceptual motor abilities must be ques- 
tioned, (p. 833)^ 

Comparative thinking about listening and reading calls to mind 
K*achers of siudents who do not speak standard English, Such 
teachers need to be familiar with each child's auditory discrimina- 
tion in order to individualize instruction. Confusing for the teach- 
er are omissions, additions, distortions, and substitiitions in the 
sounds of what we call standard (or national network) English that 
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may be associated with ditTiculties in auditory discriniination. But 
a child's apparent errors may relate to the sounds of the child's 
own ciialect and nonstandard usage, or to both. For example, when 
a child says. ''He *it me" for ''He hiv me/' is it dialect, discrimina- 
tian, or defective hearing that prompts tlie Dmissions? Additional 
examples: a child might say ''Joe is no here'* (difficufty with ncga^ 
tives because of his or her dialect?), or *'She a baby'' for "She h 
[or she's) a baby'' (difficulty with the present tense of verbs or 
Wftit hearing?)- 

In ''Black Children and Heading/' Johnson and Simons (1972) 
suggest lhat when children read kill for killed or pms for passed, 
they may not know that the past tense has been signaled. The 
teacher must determine it tiie child needs to learn that -t'd is, an 
isidi^atur of the past tense. But if Ustening and readmg comprehen- 
are not impaired, beginners wi!l usually experience more 
security and comfort if they can impose their own sound syst^^ms 
Oil the standard English spelling in school reading materials. Essen- 
tially, children translate or recode standard English into their own 
dblect. A leacher should respect a child's reading oi He going fox 
He is going as long as there is comprehension. 

TJiere are sounds in black dialect that are systematically substi- 
tutod for particular standard English sounds. For example, if a 
ward ends in two consonant sounds and the last is /b/, /d/, /k/, 
Ip/. or III, the last consonant is reduced or omitted; tliat is, test 
hecomes tes, desk becomes £:/c.¥. lift become llj[ and ^///ec/ becomes 
kill (Johnson and Simons, 1972), Grammatical sysfem is found in 
omissions of is. am, are in tile present progressive tense: e,g,, ''He 
tooking at me." 

Some dialects create a shock when wo,uld-be readers see so 
rnany different endinp for words they pfonounce more of less 
alike. For example, if final consonant sounds /t/. /d/, /r/, and /I/ 
are weak or missing, then Jat, fad. far, and fall are all projiounced, 
with only slight variations, as/b. Bhick, Chinese, and Japanese chiF 
dren who are exposed mainly to nonstandard English dialects may 
need listening and speaking activities that deal with attending to 
both word meaning and to the sounds of consonants, for example, 
in the middle of words (/r/, I/I/, as in carry, a/ways) and in final 
positions (as in abou/. did, bkck, his, fa^ during). Informal obser- 
vation that especially notes thope words and their sounds that are 
consistently troublesome to tlie child during reading instruction 
can provide teachers with cues for individual practice needs. But 
the chances are that most children can recode successfully and do 
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not neuci such practice. Children can understand and readiStandard 
English without speaking it (Hall and Frceclle, 1973; also see Nor^ 
ton and Hodpon. 1974, and Gantt, Wilson, and Dayton, 1974- 
1975, who caution about, and question the need for and the ap- 
propriateness of, dialect materials), 

If practice you must, it is advisable that tiie words and sounds 
be in the child's listening and speaking Vocabulary, be interesting, 
and be those that are trequently used and are fairly consistent in 
the match between letter and sound. An example of an ^'interest^ 
ing word" which can stiniulate reading is the case of a severely 
retarded student who was asked to tell his favorite word. It hap^ 
pencil to be motor. After sounding, tracing, saying, and writing 
this word, the student was asked, ''Suppose you were going to 
, make a manual for someone like me who knew nothing of motors. 
What would be the first thing you'd say?" The student responded! 
''Lift the hood/' This oral expression became not-only the first 
page of his own '^book,'* but also the beginning of extensive prog^ 
ress in readmg (adapted from Jeanette Vcatch, (ndivtdualUed 
Reading, Listener In-Service Cassette Library, Hollywood, Califor- 
nia, 1971), Use of nonsense words, such as aps, or infrequent 
words, such asp, simply because they illustrate the deletion and 
changing of sound placement in such words^as caps, does not fit 
the requirements of interest and frequency. To avoid boredom, 
frustratjon, and waste of time, activity should be provided on the 
basis of individual diagnosis and need rather than as rote exercises 
going on and on us ends in themselves. I eacher X's class, where all 
the children are chanting in unison words that begin with the same 
sound C'monkey"^-'^mouse, moon, money, mother") every year 
in the third week of school, probably fails to meet individual 
needs. 

Teachers must maintain a proper perspective on activity designed 
to develop auditory discriminatidn. Again, readers usually have so 
much meaning, context, and grammatical content helping them 
that they an* relatively independent of letter-sound information. 
''A little dab will do you'' is an expression that usually fits the 
amount of practice in auditory discrimination (phonics) that a 
child needs for reading. Such auditory practice is more useful to 
the child in spelling than in reading. 

Balanced apinst the idea of a place for at least some school gui- 
dance in auditory discrimination is, again, the crowning 'idea of 
meaning. To repeat: in the last analysis, sounds heard are not the 
significant part of language; ulfimately, meanings are the signifi- 
cant part, and this generalization applies to reading. Mechanics of 
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word recognition and pronunciation arc not the signillcant part of 
reading: meaning is -meaning durivod troni coriiplex, extended dis- 
course. To simply *'bark'' letter signs for certain sounds is neither 
reading nor speaking: this ''barking'' may represent going froin a 
soirnd code to a print code, but it daes not always indicate com= 
prehension. If a child ''barks out" the sounds "If , . . you . , . look 
. , , under . . . this , - . sign . , , you will , , , find ... a , - five . . , 
dollar . bill , . . and , . . you . . . keep , . ^ it'' and then, unln- 
fornied, wanders away none the wiser or richer, she or he has 
failed to read according to the present definition. 

The most helpful role that listening can play in reading tor 
meaning probably lies in a broad, general background of listening 
compfehunsion, more so than in specific auditory 4iscriniinations 
for isolated sounds. Thus, long periods of auditory ciiscrimination 
practice witli drill materials, including such mechanical aids as car- 
phones, are iiot nearly as effective as tace-to-face coinnuinication 
between teacher and chikl^ Tliis most productive background 
rests on empathy, projective interpretation, and reactive abilities 
in listening (including creative problem solving). 

For example, a cliild might say: 

I thouglu you said ''junk" instead of ''juntp,'' and that's why I 
read it that way. I wasn't trying to be smart with you. Do you 
understand? 

Reading and Listening: Sumniary Suggestions 

Tlie foregoing section has shown the associations between listening 
and reading, an area of great interest to educators. What does this 
hiterrclutionship imply for classroom activity in general? Summar- 
ized below are some ideas about the relationship of listening to 
reading falling under the t^ollowing topics: (1) readiness for school 
learning: (2) a relaxed social situation: (3) units of cotnprehension; 
(4)connnon or analogous signals; and (5) critical and einotional 
aspeets(see Sticht. 1974). 

Readiness. Both listening and reading instruction require atten- 
tion to readiness for learning, including: 

Hxperiencc with the English language 

A speaking and listening vocabulary sufficient for the 

task 

Evidence of interest in or positive feelings for language 
activity 

Ability to remember and follow short sequences 
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Some children begiii tliuir schooling with welWeveloped listen- 
ing abilities. Some are more ready for listening instruction than for 
reading instruction. A few need practice in simple, more global lis- 
tening activities and concept attainment, such as whether or not 
sounds a_re the same or different, near or tar, high or low, loud or 
soft, fast or slow. To illustrate more spepHlcally, some teachen fill 
boxes with objects that rattle (sueh^ peas, beads, shells, tacks, 
paper clips) and invite pairs of children to play discrimination 
pmes.^ 

Relaxed social siruatmL Both listening and reading flourish in a 
xed social situation w^here the ideas anddanguage in spoken 
UL written material are at least partly familiar to the child. To 
illustrate, some teachen provide familiar hats and costumes for a 
play comer Tliey then record the children's conversations via tape 
and transcribe them for reading materiah One enterprising teacher 
created an enticingly relaxed social situation for reading by paint- 
ing an old cast-iron bathtube orange, throwing in some cushions, 
and declaring it a reading center. She imposed three rules: no more 
than three in the tub, keep reading, no splashing, Tliere was not a 
monient, from the opening of school to its close, that the tub was 
not tdled with readen. 

Units of comprehension. For both listening and reading, the 
sound or even the word is not the unit of language comprehension, 
but sounds or words do affect the meaning of phrases, sentences, 
paragraphs, and larger units of discourse (an example of a word 
affecting meaning: ^^I can't take my eyes off of you'' versus '1 
can't take my spies off of you''). Tlie unit of comprehension, how^ 
ever, is more likely to be the sentence, the paragraph, and the 
whole unit of discourse in context and in the varied relationships 
of ideas. (Here is an example of need for a larger context: ''We are 
in support of striking Afghan hemp workers,'' Does the message 
mean ''hitting*' or does it mean ''Afghans who refuse to work"?) 
An instructor who grasps the principle of large units of meaning 
connected with grammatical and literary patterns is careful to pro- 
vide classroom activity related to complete language products, 
among them, ori^nal stories, dramatizations, children's literature 
(to tempt, inform, and deliglit), and other relevant and exciting 
products of child language. The underBtanding teacher uses these 
sources rather than a steady diet of isolated, drilNtype exercises. 

Common, analogous signals. Both listening and reading use sig- 
nals, such as pauses and intonation for oral language and their cor- 
responding punctuation marks for written language. Here is aclas* 
sic example of the use of a pause corresponding to punctuation 



and to rchitcd cluuigcs of ineuning in reading: ^'Wtiat's that in the 
roa<l /,/ ahead''" 

Critkal i/iinkin^ aiiU cni<)ii(fnul aspects. Botii listening untl read- 
ing may take place in either individual or social situations, bui 
sonietimes with varying effects. Research shows that both tlie uiuh 
lytieul and tiie critical thinking processes inay iluurish better in 
the individual reading situation. A person is. for instance, more 
uuLitiuLis when reading a propagandistic selection in a qLiiet rooni 
than vvheii lie or she receives the same nicssage delivered orally to 
a group. ^ In contrast, appreciative, eniotional, and creative reac- 
tions may nourish under the stimulus of a lively group situation.^ 
For example, a group of listeners gets more cnjoynient and sensi- 
tive interpretation troni i choral reading of the poein ''John 
Brown's Body'' than does an isolated listcnen Bucause of the lis- 
teller's greater susceptibility during group participation, however, 
teachers should put special learning empliasis on critical thinking 
during the listening situation. It is important to remember that 
powerful motivation for reading takes place during an intimate sen- 
sitive, and pleasing oral presentatinn to a group (see Devine, 1978). 

//o V e Do cs L is ten ing R ese rnhlc Sp ea k it ig 

Listening resembles speaking because botli have a conirHt^n code, 
draw on the same background, and have, in many eases. a"^comnian 
vacabulary. Both listening and speaking use a code of sound in- 
stead of priiit, and speech used resembles speech consistently 
heard. It follows that the words in a child's speaking vocabulary 
are also part of her or his listening vocabulary. However, a child 
niay be able to use a difficult word in speech or in writing and 
understand it while listening and reading, but not know it in isola- 
tion. 

An example is the word conjlwattu used in tliu classroom con- 
text of removing tbrbidden objects such as gum. candy . and knives. 
Although children niiuht meaningfully hear it and speak it, they 
niiglu not be able to read it or to write it. Thus, words ciiildren 
know well enough to understand when used by another (listening 
vocabulary) may not be in their speaking or reading vocabularies, 
even if they are skilled in simply sounding out vvords without at- 
taching meaning. (Relevant to this idea, sec Cazden's 1966 review 
of cultural differences in children's language) 

Figure 2 illustrates the tliird element in the comparison of lis- 
tening and speaking (and also reading and writing)^vocabulary. 
Four overlapping vocabularies are illustrated, the usual direction 
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of development (depicted by arrows), arid the relative size and 
overlapping of the Hstening vocabulaiy. What does this interrela- 
tionship imply for teachers? Simply that teachere need to concen- 
trate on listening and speaking vocabLilaries before they anticipate 
competence and performance in written vocabulary. It means that 
teachafs sJiuuld read chaljenging stories each day to the children 
and in other ways provide.>stimulating, rich, and varied listening 
diet (for young children see, for example, CuUinan and Carmichaeh 
1977). It means that teachers should encourage children to de- 
mand the meaning of the words they encounter and to be con- 
scious of word meanings, TTiat is, once children know the meaning 
of a new word in their listening vocabulary, teachers should help 
them to use it in their speaking, reading, and writing vocabularies. 




Fig. 2. Four overlapping voGabularies In the elementary schooL Arrow in^ 
dleate^ movement through time. 

Another relationsliip in the hstening-speaking dimension is dis- 
tortion (Stammer, 1977). Teachere should examine distortions 
that commonly occur while children are listening to a spoken mes- 
sage, for they create differences between messages sent ^and mes- 
sages received. Four distortions miglit be labeled: (1 ) attitude cut- 
off; f2) motive attribution, (3) organizational mix-up, and (4) self- 
preoccupation, 

Aitiiude cutojy: Tliis distortion cuts infonnation off at the spo- 
ken source because attitude acts on selection. For example, if Jane 
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has a strong neguiivc reaction every time she heurs tlie word test, 
she might not iieur the rest of this iiiessuge, "The test of any per- 
son hes in action/' Readers uiui ehpeciaHy listenera often receive 
what they expect to, ruther tliuii svluit the origin Ldinessage-giver 
intended (Aipiiion, 1969). 

Muiiic aUnlniiii}n. The bccufjd pusbible dibturtkjn, the atlenipt 
to attributa a motive to the speaker, might be illustrated by one 
who says, ''He is just selling me a public relations line for the 
listablishmunt/' or by a ehild who thinks, 'Teachers Just like to 
talk; tliey don't really expect mc to listen the first time because 
they are going to repeat those directions ten times anyway." 

Organizational niix-up^ A third distortion may arise during mes- 
sage organizatioii -'^Did she say, Turn left/ then right, then right, 
then left' on , , "'Did he say. Tirud' or 'tried'?'' 

Self-prepccupation, A tourth distortion may occur when listen- 
ers become preoccupied witli tiic message they want to formulate 
and then send back; tor example. 'I'll get him for that: as soon as 
he stops talking. I'l! maku a crack about how short he is, Ihcri . . 

Preoccupation with his or her own message is a frequent distor- 
tion imposed by the young listener. Since memory span is tenuous, 
hanging on to one's own thoughts during communication takes a 
great deal of attention and energy. Some teachers help by suggest- 
ing that the young listeners make a small, cjuick picture to help 
cue their ideas wheii their turn arrives, which enables them to get 
back to listening. Older children may jot down ''shorthand" notes 
to help tlieni hnld on to ideas until they return to the line of 
communication. 

Throughout all of this cognitive and affective activity, irrational 
and unconscious attitudes are being reinforced, weakened, or 
changed. Attitudes, which may not be the same as those held by 
the speaker, are determining the meaning in the mind of the 
listener. Tnere is a long, tortuous trail between speaking and 
listeniagj/ the comnninication act. The listener ''creates" the lan- 
guage of the speaker. Thus, while the message is ideally the same 
for the speaker uiuI for the listener, contrasts are usually present 
(also see Stammer, 1977). 

How Do es L iy t c/ 1 ii R l\s idi b le I i 'riting '/ 

In the communication diagram ff^igure 3). listening is represented 
as the most distant from and thus the least like writing, which is 
an expressive process transmitting to the sense of sight. However. 
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speaking and wrfting, as sk ills af transmission, do have sonie coni- 
nion clenicius: but listciiing and rc.uliiig mo skills of reception, 
Morcfner, people rarely speak in the same nmnner they write- 
fmm t!ie standpoint of sound . gramiiuir. tniial patterns, mid vocab- 
ulary. Hxamplc; they say 'nvinsliier' but \vrite "wiridsliield/' 
But there are ussociutions betvveen listening and writing, such as 
the internal listening that aecompanies writing and the already 
tiientioned conimon backiroLind, including vocabuhiry . ^Vhen 
children Lire composing ideas in ^vrit:e^ forni, they speak and listen 
internally as they recDrd: "Let's see. Pni going to svrite about a 
i:o^ rlUit are a mean nuuK . . No, let's nuik^ it u u'oinan . . 
Since HHtening is a toundation for writing, improving listening is 
l:kely\^ atfeet cc3mpnsirinn. However, improvement ma\^ not be 
ininiediately apparent because of eomplexity. the slow pace of 
such growtlu and tlic imprecision in nieasurenient of language 
arts skills. 

Another influence of listening on writing is the careful discrim^ 
ination, observation, and irunrilatiun into sensory images orsuunds 
that a writer may describe. Use of vivid auditory iniagery to help 
trie reader experience u setting is one of the tools of writing, as 
^vhen u \vriter sets a mood by notini the plaintive chirp of a crick- 
et. (Lasser, 1973, had students watch a film run without sound, 
svrite scripts for it. then run the film and compare the scripts,) 

binally. there is evidence of ciependence obtained froni studies 
of deaf children svho lag considerably behind hearing children in 
writing skill (Cooper, 1965), Studies rewal that compositions of 
the deaf, wiiich shovv^ less unity in style, less varie:y, and less use 
of probability, resemble those of hearing children about three 
years younger. Hearing children use more compound and cornplex 
sentences with a greater number of verbs in the clauses, the deaf 
s[io%v practically no increase in "'clause use'' with age (Heiderand 
lleiden 1940; Cooper, 1965). To be deal^ to be confined to the 
lonely, Hinited world of silence^maybe inore emotionally disabling' 
tfiun blindness (Ratcliff, 197r)n iius? writing is both directly and 
indirectly dependent upon listening. 

Hovv does the relationship between listening and writing affeet 
chissrooni activity? First, cliildren must be free to talk aloud and 
listen to themselves wliile they write. They need to receive oral 
feedbuck on their ideas before, during, and after they write 
(ronrad, 1971; Graves, 1974; Vygotsky, 1962). Graves (1974) 
found that seven year olds (boys especially) need, to mutter to 
themselves, talk an idea out through a series of pictures, and listen 
u- thcniselves before anci during the composition sequences. 
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Suniinary 

In this cliupter listening has been coniparea und reluted lo spea!:- 
ina, rcaLling. und writing. In Figure 3 listening is placed in the 
Upper lertliand corner to represent a heginning position hccause 
lisieniiig vocabularies are normally learned fimt. Since listening ior 
any language art) is not a watertight eompart:iient, urnnvs denote 
interagtion v,ith the other language arts. Notiee. coo, the discrini' 
ination of the lanHuaae pair tor reeeivina nieKapcs ulenoteii hy 
placement tagdther on the left) and the language pair (ov cx/uvss- 
///L!^ ( denoted hv pUiCdnient on the right 

For the sake of illustration, take a ehiUl named Ted. who is 
moving througli the stages illustrated in Figure 3. Helisrcns to his 
imnie being called for a game, or he rcLuls i: on the class chart, 
which li^ts tile ^rder of turns. In both cases he rt'c t^/rL^v a message. 
This type of aut is represented by the Icfthand side of the diagram. 
If, in fesponse, Ted then vnows over to the game center of tlie 
cUissn^oni, el^^ervers au reasonahi: sure of his reeeption of tlie 
messaiie, and if he hears no renionstrunce that he has done the 
wrung tiling, he hUb increased assuranee of his own reception. 



Pig. 3. Listening compared to the other janguage arts. ArtQw denote the con= 
start interaction arnong the language arts, with comniunication at the core. 




Reoaivjng 
Language 
(Decoding) 



Expressing 
Langiian^^ 

{Encoding) 



h'hjt Is lislc/iin^:' 



fie !ui!^ adeqiuitiily used ihc skills on thu receiving side of tlie 
Jiagrani. 

However, Ted nupht be speukiH^ the mrm of a Liaind player 
« calling it outh or w ritinii the lUinii; (^i the chart. In both cases lie 

exprcssinii n niessaue. IF the appropriate child responds, an 
observer inuy be reusonably sure that Teii h:i$ expressed himselr 
adu^(iuatcl\\ :is represented on the comniLnieatiori diaaruni. But if 
Icvh as receiver or expresser. did not originally hear and coni- 
prehend the sound synibols that represent the nnme (listening 
haekaround ). it is doubtful that any kind or eommunication 
would take pliue. 

A balanced program based on this diagram sliyhts none ot^ the 
r^UitLially reinrorciiig : rts of language. Since listening has been 
gravely slighted in in^ Lictionai progranis of the past, this eiiaptcr 
has been devoied to \u analysis by coniparing and contrasting it 
with the ocher laaguage arts- spcub ,ng, writing, and reading. 

A riiial word -it 1^ obvious thar the iiitegrated hiiiguage arts 
pn/'grarn a j^rugruni in language and thinking, Tae receiving 
sections of tiie language arts, reading and listenina. support think- 
ing l^y niaking use of skillfully acquired inforinution. Not all 
problenis are solved by using eftective listening and reading, but 
it is doubtful that niany are solved without help from these sub- 
skills. Listening is aeaieial beginning link in the chain of subskills. 
rhis statement is another way of detlninii listcniiig and putting it 
int ) proper perspcetive as a subskill to productive, creative prob- 
lem solving (Lufkisteen. 1 976a)= 



2 What Occurs During 
Proficient Listening? 



I'h^ last uhaptcr. by using a cumparativu ikfinitioii to approach 
lis[ening, cstahlislied the tbllowiiig: ( 1 ) instrucrion in listening can 
cnlianco spcakiny. writing, and reading; (2) listening is a basic 
iniJcrlying skilL not only Tor the other language ai K but also for 
creative problem solving: arul i3) th^ relations lip netween au- 
ditory dihcnniinution and reading irf ubseivcd (so. umes iinduly) 
in the schools. (Granted, auditory discriniination is an important 
'Step in the listening process as educators know it, but what about 
the steps before and at'lcr auditory discrimination? What clues aid 
the Liuld in fnllowing the other steps in li -tening'- 

This chapter presents the niajor divisions and steps that a 
pruueient listener may take-u structural definition. It asks the 
qucsuon: "'What are the parts of listening?'* This organization will 
help the reader to identify wlvdi is teachable in listening and will 
scr%'e as a framework tbr rurtlier ideas. This chapter considers the 
prrbiems that children nUiy encounter along the way, how to 
screen for theriu and what a teacher can do about them. ''What- 
to-tlo" often takes the font of illustrative games. Part of the 
tca:!:jr's pmblein in providing listening instruction has been the 
lack of a careful analysis of what a skilled listener does. Thus, one 
of the Dst important and helpfiil teaching concepts developed 
here is based upon the distinctions between hearing. and listening 
and attention and listening. Use these distinctions as a checklist 
to ferret out ehildrenVs prohlcms and successes and to ensure that 
your listening program is balanecd. 

What Are the Parts of Listetiing and How Dn They Function? 

ITvc components of listening cniergc from niost arialyses. They 
are: 

1 I^revious knowledge 
2= Listening material 

3, Physiological activity (fiearing, sensation, perception) 
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4, Attuiitujii in conccntratiiMi 

f. Highly jnnscious. iiuelle^tual activity at thu tiinc t>r list-jring 
and heyOiul 

^hcsu^ components arc considered in th^: reniaindcr of this cliupter. 
rtie last three, pliysiological acrivity, artuiitioii. and intciltnit ual 
ULtivity. art^ ana!y/ed iurthur by bruaking them down intt) ten 
steps that a proficiciu Ustenur takes; { 1 ) hear. ( 2 ) hold in memory. 
(^J ULteiuk (4) Ibrni iniaues, (5) search V .: past store of ideas, 
^fi) ennipLirc. (^) test the eues, (8) recode. (^M iiet niciminu. and 
( ] 0 ) intellectualize beyond the hstening monient. 

I !i:s p rcj^entauUii :na\ ^ccii; tAurl>^ ^tanplcx. but if the child 
does not m through ail of these steps, the one tiuit is missed may 
siuna! the roint at wiiicli !ier nr his e^' Mimuniearion is breakinii 
down. Moreover, as each step is presented, it will beconie clear 
that !Tiun\ of thcni also apph' to the reading process. 

1 he entire delinitional rraniework is slunvn. in outline f^^rni, in 
I'igure 4, fiile each st- p is taken in a given listeninii aet. they do 
nut iie^essaiiis uecur ..i a nukh set order. Tiiere \s niucii over- 
lapping, circling back, and alinust sinudtaneous occurrence among 
thenh The first two parts of the outline, previous knowledge and 
niaterial, are exaniined in detail belo\^\ Witliout cheiti, listening 
activity cannot proceed. 

An iniportunt coinponent of Msteidni: is the background lJuU a 
listener brings to the eneouiuer. Background niay include tacts. 
ideu5, ruleSs principles, attitudes, values, beliels. and language base 
uiiejuding gramniar, meaning, atid vncaluilary If listeners lack the 
buckground to understand the niessage, tliey can still accomplish 
intake physiologically, but they will not be able to listen with 
comprehension- 

F^c^r example, it you are a visitor froni one region of the nation 
to ariotlier, you might say. 'i believe Til cnivk the window a bit" 
iftieuiiing open it). But you fnay get a horritled look tYoni tfie 
iHiintormed listener uniaecustonied to your regional dialect ), \vlio 
fHi^ht infer riiat you are going to break it. In addition, if a teacher 
lacks the buckgromi J to know, for example, that 'Hmzip the pine 
top" nieans "making the teacher back do au," he or she may hoar 
the nicssage but tail to have the require^, knowledge to com pre- 
hend these verbal symbols- -that is, to listen with understanding. 
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Parts 
t 

y 

2. Material to ' ti-ned to 



Ma'm Diyision-i t .f Listtning Activiry 
t 

\. Responding and Organizing 



3. Physioingical activity of the listener 



Stspsfor 2 ^rcfisicnt Listener 
t 

(1) HG^i^ 
t 

(2) Hi. I in fTit^mory 



4. Attention or concentration 

t 

'3- At:dr-.d 
t 

(4) Form images 

t 

(5) Search past store of ideas 
t 

(6) CorTipare 
t 

(7) Te^t 
t 

(8) Recodu 



5. Highly conscious intellectual activity 



Getting Meaning 

(9) Get rneaning (literal comprehension) 

i 

Thinking Beyond Listening 
t 

(10) Intellectualizc 



ig. 4, An outline for a definition of listening. 
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Docs lacking a storw ofspccilk piucc^^ of iiifornmtion mean that 
the teaclier in tlic example about the ^'pme ^up" v,us stupitL 
thinks il logically, has otiicr language nieaninp of piKsihly niore 
value than these? Such derouator>" unU tnisguidcJ ini'crcnccs arc 
applied to those children who are linguiHiicully difierent and \vho 
liave been labeled disadvantaged, deprived, disprivjleged. culturally 
different. But these children may have quickr Mik minds, Nveli 
equipped to iiandle the logic (^"" sunaval, tor e>;ample. in the 
ghetto. Their language may have nieaniniis of intricate, subtle 
complexity. Consider these exaniplcs of linguistic ability shown 
in the private speech of the ghetto child: broken homes are 
^'trees withuui routs' = 0Lit;4iders cuniing iri loukiug fur tiirilU 
are 'Hops on a taii y UiKe^': being in trouble is expressed as ^'flyine 
backward" (Brewer. 1966). Another example of vivid ana|og>- 
is a black chiurs lament over the gang activity of SDnic of his 
friends of which he \s^as innocent but suflerud guilt by associu- 
tion: "You know, t 'ey left \m a mighty hea\y coat to weat^!'' 
However, ^neh ehiUtren may iiulcud tail to appreciate the ''funny, 
t\mny!" caption of a picture in a scliool reader of a cut that 
has just spilled the milk. This reaction is especially true when 
the child projects that this could be the only milk that the cat 
would see again for a long time. Listeners are flexible and have 
sonie tolerance for variations in dialect and context. But generally, 
without an appropriate buckground, listening as iTieaningful 
comniunication collapses. 

One of the best ways to cheek children's previous knowledge is 
to ask if each one can tell, in his or her own words, what you 
mean. As you get this feedback, you either move for-ward or take 
time to build needed background. Such action seenis obvious, hut 
it is surprisingly neglected in many classrooms. 

To illustrate the behavior of a proficient listener, visualize a 
living room setting where there is a foreign-born guest whose' 
English varies from stand :d pronunciation. His communication 
represents a challenge to the host, who is a fairly proficient listener 
with respect to his own backgroiuid and dialect. This continuing 
illustration tracks listener activity as it relates to each one of the 
parts and the ten steps that follow. 

Contifuiing illustraUofi In this example, the host-listener is 
lacking a background lor transhiting (or recoding) one pronuncia- 
tion of a word into a variation. Background of this sort is useful 
in certain classroonis, especially in those where children speak 
other languages or dialects. 



Oc curs Diirui^ l-rnjickfu Ij^iciiini: ' 2] 
Li^lcnini: Miin'riul 

Buckuruiind pl:i>^ iiiiporUin! par! in th: i!-*jn::;Lj acL but <o 
docs tlie inaturnil nr the niJSsagL'. If wc cijininatwci all iiicssarc^, 
tlicri/ " ^'oukl :u r he aii> li^ieninL!. The word audiji^ is more ac- 
curate lierc tluui j^ 'cfiiiig be.au^e uuding refers to eonipreliei' icv^ 
of the nuuerial (mi sehieh the >neceh synihul is based. Liste!' 
a more general term, reters to rjeepcion of any kind of snuiiLP- 
( 'nnrinuui}^ illustnitU)}} Idle eointiuinieant frnni the fureign 
euuiury suddenly sends his host maierial in the foriii of an ural 
ine^sage interpreted as, 'd^o I see a eat'^'' This is a simple cjuestion, 
but it siioukl Iv renieniberLd l^eeause it is used ti^ irace the i^-irts 
listening and the steps taken l^y a prul"ieient listener durini: the 
rest of the eliapter. 

Nkuhncu lions ill ecuniiuuiieation range frtMn a single aural 
ssanbol sucli as "Uh!'^ to the use of many symbols with eoniplex, 
multiple nieanings. Consider this exaniple: "bknuw-youdielieve- 
you - understood - what - you - think = I - said, but - I - am - not - 
sure - \oii - - ihdi - uhat - you - iieard - - noi - 'Aiiat - \ - 

iiieant/' The message may be speeded up, slowed down, or masked 
by noises or eompeting messages (sucli as the sound traek froin the 
filiii shown in the next elassrooin The message may be monot- 
onous, sueh =as a ehiurs social studies report read in a droning 
voice direetly from an encyclopedia. Or it may contain much vari= 
ation in tone, pitch, quality, and structure. It may have clear 
signals made up of pauses and intonations similar to punetLiation 
in printed matter, or the spoken signals may be unclear, as in the 
possibh cynical 'They are trying to help him, nutV^ It may have a 
tight, logical organization (questinns and overviews, as illustrated 
in this chapter). Or it iTUU be disorganized, as in the incolicrent 
account of a child who has just seen a tightrope artist pUmQC to 
earth. The tnessage may elicit strong emotional reactions (as was 
possible with the tightrope disaster), or the response may be even 
weaker than it is in reading (as in a casual request to '*pass the 
salt"). It may be highly hstenable (parallel to readable), us in a 
recounting by one child to another of the tightrope incident 
several weeks later. Or it tiKiy be low in listenability for most 
Hearers, as in tne scientific recounting of the incident by a re- 
searcher interested in the physics of lalling bodies. In this last ease 
the tnessage niay employ technicul jargon couched in involved 
sentence structures (see Glasser, 1 975). 

Messages niay have linguistic structures,: letter-sound (or grapho- 
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phonological), sentence (or syntactic), and meaning (or semantic). 
This nonsense example is an illustration: "Neglands stregorize 
trozily." Althougfi the spedfics of this sentence do not give any 
meaning, listeners can probably accept the letter-sound structure 
if they hear it and repeat it aloud. They can probably get some 
sentence sense because the first word bears noun characteristics 
hinging upon its position in the sentence. Also the first v7ord. 
"neglands," has the s on the end, suggesting that the word refers 
to more than one in a class. The next word, ending in -(zt\ suggests 
a verb lorm: tlie last word, ending in -/7v, hints of quality because 
of the ending and the position of the word in the sentence. 

Usage and types of discourse also make an impact on the 
maferial. The aims of the message sender also affect the definition 
of and work with, not only listening but the other language arts 
as welL Frequently, a message can be classified as emphasizing one 
of these aims; 

Seif-expression (personal, emotive) 

HxpDsitor>^ (reference orienteci or inA)rmative. including the 

exploratory, the scientific) 

Literary (e.g., poetic, dramatic, narrative) 

Persuasive (incitive. designed to influence) 

For example, return momentarily to the continuing iliustration 
of the host and his foreign guest, who asked the question inter- 
preted as ''Do I see a cot?'' The guest was most probably using the 
expository aim of communication, but he may have had a merely 
self-expressive aim. 

Material requiies various channels in order to reach the listener. 
These channels have an impact not only on the material but also 
on the receiver. Some channels, such as face-to-face, provide for 
fuller communication than do others. According to McLuhan, the 
'^medium is the message''; that is to say, media impose various 
restrictions that either contribute to or hinder the reception of a 
message. These media (such as TV, telephone, radio, and tape 
recorder) involve contacts ranging from an individual to a small 
group, a large group to a mass audience. Group size introduces 
another possible innuence on the material, but the fullest use of 
a channel occurs in the face-to-face encounter. Person-to-person 
communication may use not only the acoustical (i,e,, sound waves) 
parts of speech as a channel, but also some of the following 
elements; (1) paralinguistic qualifiers, such as tone of voice, 



h'liLJi ih curs Iktmi^ I'h'fii iau Lishnuw 

tcninn, IniniiniiiU. anii snnniiiLi. O) mijIi niMUocal i'- > 

nicni-. haiul aesturc^, rahc^l L-y^f^nnvs. jiul shriiiJ-^^f" thi^-li'U;!- 
dcrs;-' ) nuicli and l liL'inii:al-w!i;ct rical jHissihilitijs -jid « 4 i hm^m 
iiiiptirt.nii ic^Hiinu-k. Such iiwJki d> the icicpi'^'HL. r;ulhi. 

tape. aam\ I N . wlucli niainly use the lisicninu or accnistie.d channeK 
are lacking one or more of the iirecedinii tour pnssilMe eoitipo^ 
nents in the ruee^to-faee ^iluatioii with reedhack opportuntnes. 

Uou does this diseiissioii apply It) oiir c^cr>iiay hvcs' \Neail 
need to hsten lo a variery (il\hita jList as iiiLiLli as ^vo need lu i " a 
variety of foiuU in <nir meals. Otherwise, ^^e are prime ^ -ecK a 
steads diet of easy ;inil uneaLilleiminu inatenaL such as; de^s 
uiissip. ^Vjien ehildren hear soniethiii): dillcrciit. tiiey he 

dramatie presen tatiixi of eliildren^s hteralLire or a uature sUuU. 
hi tile '"est sjriui tiotis. what ufiildren hear m llie chHsrooni n uies 
opportamties t<i hceome nexihie and skillcci in listuiniig." 

A resijareh stiid\ hy Cliomsky ih)^2) supports rlie pos-ade 
ht^tiiiii etleet ufa ehallenying hstetiinii diet, tliuii s^onplexity in riic 
niaterial read aloud to eliildreu wa^ iViund tu he closely assoeialed 
^^ifh die dciiree of skill in eunipreheiidiny jonipiCX ^unteii.e rue- 
lures used in speaking to children live lo ten \ cars ol auc. Alsi^ see 
Khn/iiiu (1972). whti touiitl that sinipUrying spaken syntaetic 
sirueture in speakiny tu presch<H''l children did not l. jlilale their 
ducoding ability, but it did tend to retard their encoding ability. 

Tlie deficiencies ot' varioiis ellaiuielsand iiiedia ftelcplionc, FV ) 
niuy make it necessary tor teaehers to u^^c niaterial designed lo 
take into account the several dialectical and ethnic groups in their 
classrooniH. reacliers can help children cope witli dltfcrcnces iri 
materiai when llie speaker is not present or is prudent that is 
wlien there is a chance to ask qne^tions. he intcraetivu. arid exploit 
an opportunity for review. (See llie work of Di WsXix on note^ 
taking and listening, e.g.. 1)1 Vesta and tiray, 1^72-1973). 

There is more to the speaker context of riiaterial that applies to 
the elassroonL liven elementary school children can be helped to 
rcali/e the effect on theinseivcs of '^people" context during 
listening situations. "M^eoplc context" might inelude the following 
ifrom Osternieir. 1*067); (|) the relative autliority level of the 
speaker ("niiuhty teacher" or ^just a luwly pupil"); (2) sell- 
reference in order to increase credibility CM saw it svith niy ov^ n 
eyes!"); (3) prestige reterenee to increase trustworthiness {''My 
dati says ... 7' "The president says ... 7' "Teacher says . , 

In n ) above, tlie relative aiilhority level of the speaker, consider 
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the role ii plLiys in the classroom. To illustrate, some teachers fail 
to pay much attention not only to children's spoken word^, but 
also to their various nonverbal, physical re:ictions. But how chiN 
dren watch for these snialUigns (such as the druniniing of fingers) 
m their teachers! However, some teachers do pay enormous 
attention to all elements of communication from people mi author- 
ity ^uch as principah consultant, superintendent of scir >ls. In 
essence, some children seem to he more careful about wutching 
teachers' reactions tlian some teachere seem to he about w^atchine 
tiu)sc of Tlie children. But tor the program and learning suggested 
m this book, the progression of attending denmnds careful teacher 
awareness. Cues should be taken from a wide variation of pupil 
'Xdiavio- teaLliing siundd be aLljusteJ accordingly. Analyze 
your nonvt^rbal behavior via videotape camera as vou send lis- 
lenm^ material to cliildren. Remember, a hiyli levefof authority 
with httlc uwareness and solicitation of feedback may be a silencer 
o! ch:;.;;un's needed communication. 

Responding and Oiaanizinu 

According to the outline ibr a riefinition of listening (Figure 4). 
rh- next task is to move from ^^urevious knowledge'^ and^'mate- 
rial" to major divisions of listener activity. The first^broad division, 
responding and organi?mg. includes the third structural part, 
physioiggical activity. V includes two steps: (1) hearing and (2) 
holding in memory, which will be discussed shortly. 

Pliysiokmcal Aniviry ofrhe fjstowr 

The physiological activity that centers on hearing is that part of 
the listening act that takes us into a series of steps for proficient 
listening. First, sound waves are received by the ear in what may 
be raw, undifferentiated sensory experience. The two steps cov^ 
ered in this section include (1 ) hear and f2) hold in memory. Tlie 
iirst step, hear, consists of four components: auditory acuitv 
discrimination (dealt with in the last chapter), analysi^, ami 
sequencing. This detailed analysis of the step makes possible an 
important distinction between mere hearing and actual listening^ 

Step 1 : Hear 

The listener starts the act by hearing a speech sound or series of 
symbols. The speaker has uttered these sounds by using, for 
example, levels of loudness (volume) from a certain distance^ at a 

O ^ 
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ccrUm s[vclL with a panicuUir . i'lii^Liaticm, at a certain pitcli^ 
(fr.: {iiciwy !. timbre iMUind'^wavc rorni), in the combinations ol 
tlie^e lli.:u in:lucnee thi' intclligibilit>- the matunah The hstcner 
Jii^iriMiddfc^ ihi;% si'i: J. Slie Of he receives a word uver a briel 
inrerval ot^time, ec^h^eting bit by bit. 

(\^!nffnfinM iUusUJ!i(ni. To iUustraie this Hrst ^tep (and all of 
the coniponents we will assign to it), consider again tlie example 
iif the uireign-born visitor and liis Usteiiing host. The visitor 
seemed lo say, "Do 1 see a eot''^^ The listeninu host hears with liie 
neecssarv' acuity, aeeumulates souiuL disenminates one sound 
from tlic other, and analy/es and sciiuenccs thi< message. Dm he is 
.loneih^less puz/led as there is apparently no ''coi^ in the room. 

All:r.:ueh the h^teniiiu h^^t !na\- t'*n reab-^e it. lie is now ealliftii 
upun Ills ability to perceive speech despite distortion of his own 
'JialecT. rnetmseinusly, he has also pr<^bably dissected tfie words 
und Uic itrammatical structure ol^ this senretice. He may have 
concliuLud 1 unconsciously ) that the niessaue is a question contain- 
ing a suhiect, a transitive verl\ and an object. In other words, this 
he^iriii^i ^lep, as weli as some of the otliers, includes basic linguistic 
eoinpeljii.e. 'Ahdc word order is no problem for ium, nor \> 
in^onauon. i:> no shupe. lorni. or substance can he see u cot! 

To Vimm so much activity to the hearing step may be mislead- 
ing, it time to make u distinction between hearing and listening. 
Mearimg: reters to the conversion of pressure waves into neural 
impulses moving to tlie brain. There, the process of auditory 
perception and listening with interpretation may begin. Compare 
the pan of the physiological activity called hearing wiih the seeing 
or reccpuon of vibrations of light in reading. Ncuher hearing nor 
seeiiag HUpli^^ iurmation or comprehension of an idea. But ot 
c^oufse accurate hearing must come before accurate, interpretive 
Ustening, Listening includes more eonsciuus activity of the mi d 
than does mere hearing. In the continuing hostdistener exanip>. 
the host has heard his guest^s message, but he himself doubts that 
he has Hstened because a w^ord fails to make sense to him. 

This distinction betw^een hearing and listening has important 
irnpUcaCLons tor instruction. Just because a child has heard a given 
direcUon does not mean he or she has listened to it. Sometimes 
teachers who equate the two processes wonder wliy children are 
disobedient and obstinate when they are not really so. 

Ner^i. examine four components of this hearing step: (1 ' au- 
ditory acuity (Llepree of hearing loss, if any): (2) discrimination 
(determining likenesses or differences in sound): (3) analysis 
Uurgely an unconscious ^Taking apart" in response to pitch, tone. 
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ami rn.ythni.; and (4) auditory scqucnuni: (recall of smind 
prupLT time ord,Ti. An eNaniination of these cninpnnonts as tl 
rviale to screening tor pmblenis follnu-,. fiach aHiipone.u is 
ilUis<nited with das.rooni games. If a listener is denaent in anv 
one ot these components of the hearing step, his or herahilitv m 
lis'.eri sullers, ■ 

AudUnn acuiry refers to the reception of sound waves of var- 
inus tones at vanoiis levels of 1. udness (amplitude). Aeuitv also 
deterrmnes the degree of efficiencv of tfie hearins: ortians Ther ■ is 
a purallel between amplitude in hstening and the briuhtiiess\ir 
dimness ol the printed syniboi in reading.' 

Prohably 5 to 10 percent of children are handicapped in lu- 
ditorv acuity, such as a temnorarv bearina loss caused Hy ipf-ct 
ionsns or adenoids. These handicaps mav determine the arnnmiVof 
soiniu picked up and the share of the resonance chambers ^ on= 
sequentiy, rhe resultant mput changes mav confuse the child 
Cmldren with inadequate housing and medical care mav also be 
prone to respiratory ailments that atdect the ears and mav lose 
opportunities tor learning auditory discriminations useful in read- 
ma and spelling;. 

How do you recognize the pupil who is hard of heariii"'' How 
does he or slie react differently from the liearina child"' You can 
watch tor the child who cups his or her ear and leans forward to 
hear, who speaks too loudly or too softlv, or who has trouble 
pronouncing words (i.e.. slightly inarticulate speech). Watch for 
the child who has difficulty in rhyming words or in differentiating 
sm,iihir soimds. Another look at the child's school audiometer test 
m;?y afso be in order.* (Hopefully it was given earlv bv competent 
pemmml) Auditory acuity may set the limits within which 
dip-cnmination between likene.sses and differences of sound or> 
eipies but there is no evidence that acuity guarantees discrimina^ 
tibn (Hams, 1969). Young children who are hard of hearing will 
huve mtensined difficulty not only with softness of sounds^ but 
also with distracting noise or competing messages. This problem is 
also intensified in minimally brain-damaged chirdren. 

In binaural hearing problems caused by a lack of coordinated 
(>inctioning of both ears, a parallel can be drawn to disability in 
depth rerception in'seeing (vital, for instance, to a driver when 
judging distance in pa.ssing or to a catcher in graspine a hinh hall) 
Abdity to identify an individual speaker among several speakers 
md/cates properly functioning binaural hearing. But aaain, a basic 
difneulty makes lf)r poor listening. Teachers "can screen for bin- 
aural problems by asking the children to close their eyes and then 
to point to the locution of noises ir de from various areas of the 
room. 
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AuJit'>r\ Ji'i runuhilii^n, Uil- ability to disLriminjtc ainnnp 
^(kuuIn, \vus trcjt^'u 'n \\\-: List cluiplcr; liciiwu-, no Uirther nicniion 

dnuh '^L^. :i requisite ccnnponent of auditory diMjrim- 
inati'jn, reier^ to the responses cliildren niay niakc to changes in 
pitch or volume i intensity }, aiid rhytlini withoiit being aware 
tiiat they are do\n^ Listeners use auditor>" analysis when the\^ 
iiear file sound seuuenee^ ot' an unfamiliar ianiiuaye or dialect. 
AnaKsis takes >t)unds apart, as in the separatU'n of soundb in the 
wnrd Min . ifn v // //. synthesis puts sounds back lo^etiier. Whe:: 
-.nunds are separated b\^ Ai little as a seeoiuh synthesis becomes 
difficult, even for an adu![ (Witkin. hH)9: Seymuur, 1^)70). Bnih 
,:na!>^i.^ AD^i ^>nthesis i.e uiiporuuit in uie nexi cuniponeni, 
setjueneing. Blending cxereises are examples of how teachers 
screen U^v p^-oblenh t!h> area. Cluldren wlic have problems willi 
auditon^ anahsis eall attcfirion to ihemselves cUiring work witli 
phonies in rcaLling instruetioii and wiien hsteniiii: ic^ a svord to l^i? 
spelled ('dibary" for 'dibrary'M. 

AinUnn'\ ^i c/nrnchm refers to the recnh oi^ sounds in a proper 
tune seqLience. An illusiration of this operation is the sosmenta- 
tion ul languaue now. such as ' j^^leasesitdown'' into "Please sit 
do^^ n/' (/losely related to the next step, auditory sequencing ni 
its niore complex fornis is related to auditory in em cry and to the 
meaning of a sentence. F xaniples of sequence related to meanhig 
are the ditlei^ences belN-eeii "The lion ate the tiger'' and ''The 
tiger ate the lion/' 'die went to bed and ate three banana splits" 
nia\' not carr>- the sariie [Tieaning as "fie ate three banana splits 
and went to bed'' (que-; ill). 

Mow would you recognize a hstening problem in recalling 
sounds m proper tu'^e sequence a nuijor tlnnension ol languaue? 
Jim. vvho has ditTiculty, may earr\^ out only the last of several 
instructions, mix thein up, or eonsistently garble the pronuncia- 
tion of strange new words. He may misprpnounce names, have 
dillieulty in reniembenng the order of phone numbers, and trans= 
pose soiuuis. lie may also fail to discriminate the sequence of 
auditory symbols in the tlirectioiis ''Melt butter in a pot; brown a 
large iMiion, a^^d Ihnir and curry/' For the word "totcriLpole" he 
may be saying ''tenuopole'' or ''pesgetti'' for "spaglietti/' 

Apphcation 

What games can the teacher use to develop these four components 
of Me hearing step^' Here are a few: more are given at the end of 
the chapter. When these games are used, encourage individual 
pupils to chart tlieir successes for seli-evaluation. Cirade levels are 
specified in parentheses after each activity. 
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ScrmibkcJ eggs. Unscrambling sentences composed of words in 
randoni Drcler is a game that can be used to test for auciitory 
sequencing of extended discoursed For example: /^Sky across the 
like marched clouds the giants'* uiiscranibled would be ^The 
clouds marched like $imX% across the sky.'' To make the task 
easier, underline the word that comes first when the sentence is 
arTanged iri grammatical order. Another exaniple: ''Like sdund the 
I sail swift-slapping of a.^' Children can hold short sentences in^ 
memory and rearrange thein orally;or they can number tlie words 
in sequence, cut and paste tliem, or rewrite tlie sentence. Here are 
qtlier possibilities for unscranibling: 

Barefoot floor across the chilly rani 

Wing way their butterflies white ggk ^o^tly as a sigh long 

Hovered horses sea a stabled in a cave green great 

When -you use the scrambled eggs game, select seiitences that are 
interesting to your childreii and are worth their etTorts to un- 
scrarrible them. During this game cliildren can also consciously 
discover something about how otir language is put together gram- 
matically, such as the order of adjectives. (Primary-interniediate) 
(See Russell and Russell. 1 959^ for other sequence ganies, such as 
'%^hat ihall we take on the picnic?'') 

Make your voice sound like litis om. A game in which children 
try to make their voices sound like that of another person can aid 
in the development of auditor>^ analysis and discrimination: it can 
also promote more pleasant wice qualities! In a related gaine, the 
child who is '"W" covers her or his eyes while a teacher points to 
the child svho is to read, in eitlier a normal or funny voice, a syl- 
labje printed on a card. If '"if' correctly guesses tlie reader, the 
child reading the syllable becomes '1t.'^ f Primary-intermediate) 

Say me same. Read unfamiliar foreign language phrases (or play 
them from a recording) or use funny-sounding nonsense syllables 
(''islHolish-metich^') and ask the children to repeat them. Tape 
recording and playback canaid evaluation, f Primary-intermediate) 

Step 2: Hold in Memory 

Auditory memory is imporiant for several reasons. If listeners are 
to judge whether or not two or more speech sounds are alike, tliey 
must keep the sounds in mind in order to retrieve them for com^ 
parison. They cannot make simultaneous comparisons in listening, 
as they can in rmding, Where they examine nxed letters; they have 
to dej^end upon their auditory memory. People also tend to con^ 
vert visual information toa'rriemory that is structured for sound 
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by verb;iii/ing to tlicmsclvcs. htfuctivc listening probiibly rests 
on all utl^ciuate auditory nicniory span. An iiuideqimttf meinory 
span indicates u possible cause not anly of listening problems, hut 
orreuding tlifricLilties us well (Harris, 196^)). 

Long-terin and shorl-terni muniory arc cspedully important 
wiicn dealing with nii*uning, that is. recalling the attributes ot^ a 
concept, such as'^cat/^ heard and learned years ago. ^Vlien svork= 
\n§ with childr^?!!, th^J teacher nuiy ask. "Has the material dis= 
aj^iearcd or has it hecome too buried in this child's mental sturauc 
riles (iDng-terni incniary) or svas it never storecl-in the first place 
(short-tcmi niemaryr^" By rehearsing ur repiiuting terms uloud tt) 
themselves, individuals can keep items in their short-term store, 
^ referred aptly as ^^scrutch pad^^ memory. But the iiumber of 
items they can maintain there is liniited, probably seven to nine 
digits. Onee infornuitinn is lost from the short-term store, it is 
irretrievable- But individuals can transfer it into theiCrelatively 
pernuinent long'terni memory by bringing to present mind the 
associations from tlii? long^erm store to be joined to the short- 
term intbrmation. For example, they can use a iiinenionic device 
for remembering a nanie and a face, such a^ ''Mr, Skniosski is a 
man who lia^a^osu like a ski juinp. 

Teachers c^li try to help children retrieve intorniation from the 
iong-terni store by the use of probes, similar to the way a clas- 
sification system is used to find a book in the library so that it can 
he scanned for needed inforniation. During a game, instead of 
tryinii to randomly recall states of the union beginning with the 
letter M a child niiiiht better use a systematic probe, such as u 
geouraphie locution. Such systeniatlc strutcgies niay take longer, 
but ultiniatelv they are usually more successful and thorough. The 
niore bac!':ground of relevant experience chUdren have (or that a 
teacher can help furnish), the more they cun construct iniorma- 
tion from what they listen to (or read). For example, a chess 
master with un extensive chess background can rumcriiber twenty- 
five pieces from a hoard layout exposed for fifteen seconds, but 
beginners can recall only about seven pieces beeause they lack a 
backgroimd of organisational schemes that would enable them to 
recall more than individual pieees. 

OHitlniiim illustrariun^ The host-listener has probably rehearsed 
several times to himself his guest's utterance. ''Do I see a cot'-" m 
an effort to retain this seemingly meaningless message. As he 
repeats the sentence using his short-term memory Jie has probably 
succeeded in placing it in his long-term memory as he pulls out 
past associations svith the words. 
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Wlieii sgmuniiig Ibr diiiicullies in shorHtiftn auaitory memory, 
u simple test is to tapa rhytlim with a pencil, whidi the" child then 
repents. A teacher might check vowel and consonant short-term 
memory by asking a child to repeat a string of sounds, such as 
/a^too-ii^op/, A k\s reading teachers tind a liigh inddence of 
deticiency in the last listeningstepslauditory urialysis and discrini' 
matioru sequeneing. □nd especially auditory ineniory) among 
nunority group studCTts who are suecessful in their use of visual 
skills. The key to unlocking rurther progress Hes, tor a lew indivicN 
ualri, in enhancing auditory skills. The tollovving is m eMjiiplu of 
1 classroom activity related to meniory. 

Apphcation 

Cnnirnl trnver F'uplls pretend to be airplane pilots listening for 
lunding instructions, They must hold these in meniory and se- 
ll uence them correctly to conie in Ibr a perrect landing. For 

cxunij'jie: 

ilosv Jo I iiirur^ 

Idy around tlie library table, over to the tliird \eindo%v, 
along the boukijases. circle the listening center threQ 
luriu^. and conid lu rest under tfiu pencil sharpener. 

\ nr long series, encourage children to use such devices as rehearsal, 
association, and orgnni^^iition, Have the ehiklren keep a record of 
their successes. (Priniary) 

,'I rivntioH or Convex tration 

Attending (like physiologicijl activity^ is another part q{ the 
hsrening situation. The attending step flike meniorv) probnhly 
upcjrates uhnost conlinu^diy throughout all of the other steps. 

Step 3: Attend 

In this step listeners locus, caiicentratc, and select cues Irani the 
speech sounds. To use the analogy of u radio, they ^lune in/' 

Their selection of cues may depend upon the repetitions of the 
conversation and nonverbal gestures of the speaker. During attend^ 
ing. t y may also need to follow tlie utterance for track the 
soum through time. ( Jt may take a listener one^hird of a second 
to hear a syllable.) Their awareness includes recognizing that a 
sourui has started, stopped, or changed, (See Stanners et ah. 
197:, on the pupilary respometo variation in material,) 
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iuHTiniiui^ ilhistruiion. When tUc prnikknl listener in our 
living ruom scene heard his pudst speaking to iunu lie probably 
atleiuled, coiiLentrated, (bcused. und selected isouiiU aiiainst a 
huukpmund. This general noise level of sounds may have coiii j 
froni lijs stereo, the svrnd chimes on the balcciiiy, u niotorcycle in 
Ihc parking lot helnw, the poliee heheopter, and the crash of a 
wave on tliu nut-tiH)-distant beaclu Rarely do people deal with 
a Hingle sound against a background of complete silence, Thc>^ 
Select specific sounds ami ignore the rest. Two key cumponents 
in the attending step are foeu^ and selection. 

bojus refers to the loeation of a sound source in relation to the 
listener. Ikibies turn their heads to%vard laughter from someone 
they cannot see. A teacher may use more advanced tpcusjng to 
itlentify which cinid m a clu^s ol forty running on the playground 
used un unusual word. Selection, anotlier coriiponent ofthe atten- 
tion step, is related to sue|i devices as un object that at first glance 
is apparently a white vase on a black background. But as the eye 
studies it. the design may turn into two black vases on a white 
hackground. This behavior is sonietimes referred to as figure- 
ground distinction rather than soleetion. 

I he listener makes sejcetiun not only against a ha.kground of 
noise (as in the continuing illustration), but also from the stream 
of language. To phrase it linguistically, the user selects the most 
productive cues troni surtagc! structures, such as signals for the 
plural or the past tense. Thy lunguaue user can get to undedying 
structure and to language meaning, but avoid using every feature 
a n ci re I a t io n s li i p o f e ve ry so und . 

%Vhen, in th j eontinunig illustraUon. the host heard thec|uesiion 
'M)o 1 see a cofr^ he was probably giving special attention to the 
sounds and the rising intunation comprising tlie last pu^^ling 
word. Siniiludy, a child learning to read learns that some letters in 
a word are more important than others. For example, the initial 
consonant n^jy carry more information as to a word's identity 
than do other letters (SamueiH, \9(j9). If a child reads "Do I see a 
^oiV the chances are that the other sentences and picture would 
be redJundant so he or she need attend only to the initial letter 
( 'inil rapidly move on. 

Selection from context cues (not trial and error) controls the 
order in which listeners try fo mutch the niessuge they reconstruct 
with the actual one. Many tentative identifications are made on 
the basis of what the listener expects from context. 
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Soiuutiinus iliu terms aitefht vontvfitnitv aru rnisinterpretud 
Us syiiDnyms lor listening. a chiki can give his or her most 
eLirncst attcntinii in u strange Ibreign language and still not conl- 
prwlientl. that is, listen. Listening is not only more than hearing, it 
is also more tiian attention. Attention is u necessary but not 
^ulficierit condition for learning tYoni verhal materials. (An car 
specialist, hosvever, niay liiul that more than half oi iiroclaiineil 
deutncss is nothing niDre than inaticntion. ) 

The Sijliool envin^nment sonictimes diset)urages attention. 
NouiWyT husincss and industry have learned the inij)ortance ot^ 
-nifcntion. [hey hold presenlali£)ns that are designed to innuenee 
perlorniaiKC to not more than twenty nunutes and take pains to 
miiiiini/e distrLiction. nionoton%\ irritating gestures, and poor 
condilinns; on rlic positive side, approjiriate tone and organi/alion 
arc eiTiphasi/wtl is not unconiiiioiu hosvever, tor children to 
have to listen ' ir lu a>nd their reasonable attention spans, riiis 
they must do %s. wn mowers clatter, ulher ehildien shout 
outside the ^vindi^.. . /ciple widk on noisy noi^ring, and tliey sit 
in ssveliering teniperutures in short, they enct^unter every imag- 
inable kiiul ot' inliibitinii to attention. Ail ol ihis distraction occurs 
in spite est the kn(>\\1; Ige tliat T^c^ cijualK' competing messages 
presented ut the same time render each ineomprehensible (Broad- 
bent. ]^)60). The need to apply this iiiformation to the 
cliild's Icaniing environment is l(Hig overLiiie. (Also see research by 
Ui)yle. 1^)73, cni listening aiul distraction, a developmental study 
nf selective Lilreiition. She I'ound t hat siijiericir child listeners 
inliihirej their resjionse tti distracting intnrniati(>n during the 
su lection t jsk, rather i ban 1 iltcring it out early J 

Npplicaii' n 

A cliiUl svh(?has dil'tleulty in jniying attentit)n and in concentrat- 
ifig niay tail to hear signals if the playground or classroom is 
especially nnisy= ()r she or he may be unable to t^ollow the teaclp 
er's instfuetioris it^ chere is some class coniniotion or if there are 
distraciinii noisc^s outside. You might test attention, awareness, 
and etHieentration by saying to a pupil, ''Raise your hand when 
you hear an aiiimal sound/' or some other signal. 

Cliildren who are easily distracted may need guidance in grad- 
ually ejctending the time they caii attend to messages. Thirty 
seconds, two minutes, five minutes of story time may eventually 
stretch to twenty minutes of attentive enjoyment. I:asily dis- 
tracted chiklrcn riiay profit from using context clues to fill in 
tliose parts that their wandering attention has caused them to 
miss, 
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Context and rliynie uppeur in a iianic of iittending to unfinished 
verse. For i^xumpk, *i3illy ./n//f\v uries and (inoans)/' **Janic 
Linsi will dunce and ___(sing)/* Pupil partners can compete in 
composing and in attending to context. (Priniary=intennediute) 

A child with apparent difriculty in tigure-ground discrimination 
or selection may need u simple classrooni cnvironnient, visual us 
well as auditory, to facilitute listening, such us a ^'ciuiet'^ class^ 
room. Children who huvu problems in tracking might L,id it 
helpful to talk relevantly to thcmsglvea: they can anticipate the 
niessage and work araunj it. If teaehers of ihesc children allow 
them tu "talk their lessons" out loud to themselves, it might 
improve their concentratioiu attention, and learning processes 
(Ciruves. 1 ^):^3 ; Vygotsky, 106:;Conruth 1971). 

The use of ajniprvssvJ spvvt h in instruction may be the future 
answer to problems of attention in some cases. ^ The time lag 
between the speetl of speech and the heginning ol^ listeiung cou- 
pled with thinking causes attention to the message tu waver. 
Thought niay he ten tinier taster than speech. The leftover think- 
ing space that is blank until the sneaker's next words are uttered 
can get the unskilled listener into niiscliieh While normal stieeeh 
nuiv^ progress at the rate of 125 U^ 175 words jur niinute. speech 
speeded up to 350 words per minute shows little comprehension 
loss, depending on the material. In fact, blind people, who use 
speetted-up records and have acquirctl some skill in listening, 
prefer more aceeleratiou in presentation than do sighted people 
(I3uker. l^bH: Sticht. IQft^)). lulucation in the future may eniploy 
specded-up spoken discourse in order to increase consistency of 
atiention and cuinprehensiun and to raise the rate of tninsmission 
of spoken inlormutjon and its assimilution up to typical reading 
rates, ExpaudeU speech, on the other hand, niight he useful in the 
analysis and teaching of foreign languages. 

A tV\v atiditional classroom activities tor promoting attending 
follow. Others are at the end of the chaptcr^ 

11 car il/ Have the children close their eyes and listen for a given 
period of time. Then to a partner they tell or write everything 
tlicy heard, such us n cloek ticking, feet shufHing, leaves blowing, 
foDtstjps in the halk Or the children might attend to the precise 
sound of rhythm band instruments, closing their eyes as each is 
played. Or, while the children listen to musical compositions, 
they can try to distinguish among the instruments. fPrimary- 
intermediate) 

Likely fjr unlikely ' ^ leader tells about an action, and if the 
statement is likely (e.g., ush swim), the children raise their hands. 
If the statement is uniikely (trees s\yjm), they keep their hands on 
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ihcir knutjs. The childivii sjiuulil rucurd iiidividual successes in 
attending. Vurious school content areas inay be used in this game. 
(Prinniry-intemiediate) 

Jfavc yuti seen my frwnd? Tlii? leader liays to a chikh ''Have you 
seen niy rriend?" Then that player responds. "How does he (or 
she) look?'' The leader begins to describe one of the other players/ 
As soon as the listener recognizes the child described, the listener 
tries to touch him or her. A chase around the circle may take place 
once. If the player who took the part of the listener does not 
succeed in touching tiie child described, then he or she becomes 
the cJescriber. If the listener does touch the child described, then 
the tagged child beeomes the describes Others in the group pay 
attention in order to check on whether or not the description and 
choice are identifiable. (Prinmry-interniediate) 

Step 4: Form Images 

After attending, listeners tbrm tentative images fYom the sound 
cues. During this step they niay translate the bOund image into 
internal speeelL They may give to a word or message a meaning 
that probably includes an internal picture of the thing or event 
named by the word. The picture-evoking value of words can be a 
key to ease o{ learning. It may be even more important than fre- 
quency of use and meaningfiilness. 

The study of memory suggests two separate elements in au- 
ditory image Ibrmation: sound and meaning. Most errors in short- 
term memory arise from confusions between sounds, even when 
niaterials are presented to the sense of sight, e.g., *'Was the word 
vcifL or was it cwi'fV" Errors in short-terni memory arising from 
confusion in meaning are relatively rare, yet in long-term meniory 
confusion about meunin^ causes more errors than does confusion 
about sound f Anderson, 1970). 

Continuing illustratiofh In our continuing example, Uie prori- 
cient host-listener was forming mental pictures along with his 
sound images as he received his guests message, '*Do I see a cot?" 
Among his encoded meonings was possibly one for ''see'' (re- 
ierring to "looking") and one for "cot" frcferring to a tan-colored, 
canvas obiect with a wooden frame, such as the listener rnight have 
had to sleep on when he w-as a child visiting relatives). Perhaps the 
listener was even imaging such a cot in the middle of his elegant 
living room -totally incongruous. Wliether by sound or sight, 
imaging enhances remembering. 
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Application 

By wluitevur means imuging takes place (sound, sight. touclK 
taste), reuilinu instructors realize the importaiice of (amiliarizinu 
lariguage in the chilLrs ear belbrc expecting the child to *'get it in 
the eye'' during reading. Teachers fiave long known tliat becuuse 
children can form a visual thought picture, they can learn to read 
sight words, such as airplane, mure easily than such words as 
whether, there, or was. The Ibllowing activities develop applica' 
tions for auditory picturing. 

Iniii^e scrufmiagv. (Children can listen with the purpose of 
forming sensory, auditory images from oral descriptions. After the 
first presentation of a selection that stimulates especially through 
its imagery related to sound, the children are asked to analyze how 
the author could picture them so vividly and then are asked to try 
to do tlm same. For example, the children might examine the 
.fc3llowing phrases tor image rormation, both visual and auditory; 
'The ambulance sirening its whining, whirling whoop of sound'': 
"The snapping, sizzling whine of nreworks on the Fourth of 
July": 'The whisper of soft grey hairnets of rain'': ''Licking his 
lips, the leopard lolled and lapped his yellow lollipop/* 

Another activity requires a detailed oral description of. for 
exumple, a closvn. Then let the children draw what they image and 
compare it with the original message. Children can check tticir 
own imaging ubility. 

As to spelling, a conscious use of visual imagery is found when 
a word is pictured as being on a large billboard, each letter fas- 
tened there securely with large, fancy nails. This visual image 
niight be acconipanied, where apprcpriate, with an auditory Image 
of the sound associated with the letters, (PrimaryMntermediate) 

Step 5 : Search Past Store of Ideas 

In the next step Hsteners may have to search and sort through 
many possibilities and images stored in their long-term memory. 
They may also ''anticipate" by using this store. They search their 
past experiences, including their competence in vocabulary, their 
language background of probabilities, standards or criteria they 
have fc5rmed, ways of organizing, and varioas purposes and associa- 
tions. They may need to compare the material with the context of 
what comes next, if nothing came before. During this step the 
listener is still using, hopefully, the time difference between the 
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rate of presentation by the speakiir and liis or her faster speed of 
thought. 

Continuing illustration. Thq listener in the example might be 
searching through his associations and possibihties of meaning* 
comparing and thinking to himself, '"*Cot/ 'cot' . . . could he be 
rererring to 'couch'? But of course tliere is a couch, here. Why 
would he be asking if he saw one, especially when he is looking 
over in the other direction into that dark corner?'' By com pa ring 
the findings of his search, the host is also illustrating the ne^t 
step. 

Step 6: Compare ' ( 

Having found cues in the message, lis teTOFs_^com pare those they 
selected (''cot'') witli their previous store of knowledge (which 
they have just searched). This is done in order to form a tentative 
image so that they can predict meaning. Here it is possible to see 
many closely bound steps in proficient listening. The listener may 
be comparing not only previous knowledge of sound and sentence 
patterns, but also largt^r organizational or relational structures. The 
term larger organizatiaiial structure can refer, for example, to the 
following: (1) chronological time sequence C'lt happened at 
5;00, after work."); (2) cause and effect (''because it was rush 
hour"); (3) part of the whole C'His was one car in a long stream of 
traffic/'); and (5) contrast ('This route now is certahily different 
from the way it was ten years ago; why. this freeway was a cow 
path then!'') {McCuIlough. 1968), 

Application 

To compare, the listener usually needs to use those components 
called indexing and scanning. For example, a child wlio lacks 
indexing and scanning skills fails to flip quickly to the mental file 
containing at clusters when asked to name words that rhyme with 
hat for the class Halloween poem. (Tm not recommending this 
sort of thing as the most productive activity!) As another example, 
when a writer searches for the best word, she or he may scan 
several groups of synonyms to find just the ''right" one. Scanning 
includes partial listening when interest lies only in certain portions 
of discourse. Children with a scanning problem may be unable to 
get the general impression of what they hear or be unable to pick 
out details. For example, when Ted dials the phone for the time of 
day, he may be inundated by the advertising message, miss the 
time, and have to call again. Yet he probably could not recall the 
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main idea of the advertising iTiessuye eitlier. Herbert Spencer once 
SLiitl that vvtien knowledge is not in order, tlie more of it individ- 
uals have, tlie greater will be tlieir contusion. Indexing and scan= 
ning skills help avoid sucli cniirusiun. 

' Scanning for orgafiizaiioihil cuas. ronsider using tliis activity 
tor increasing skill in seanning, searching, and cDnipuring. During 
practice lor scanning lur rhetorical cues, listeners should spot 
hints on: (l ) the introduction (wlien they notice the words, 'In 
overview . . (2) progression or transition (when tiiey spot tlie 
words, 'Tlie next point . . /'): (3) tlie conclusion (when they 
detect the words. '"In suiiinuiry . , Help the cliilclreii collect 
signal words and phrases, such as ^Mn the first place/' ''as a final 
point," "on the otlier hand." 

After a class discussion of such signal words and phrases, read 
organized material that uses these cues. Ask pupils to tell or record 
when they recognize a turning point or some other signal that 
shows a relationship among itleas. Pupils can devise selections for 
partners to scan as they listen. The following are some CKumples; 
aifditions falsf), hcsicles): time fat last, nicanwlulc); CKplanation 
(for exwuple, in Qther won/s^ on the far side): comparison (siin- 
ilarly); contrast (however, hiii): and cause md^ifmif hevaiisu^ on 
account i}f}, f InXcrmcdijfc-niiddle school) 

Step 7: Test the Cues 

Listeners have now compared the signals from the speaker with 
their repertory of possibilities. Next, if listeners cannot readily 
make a choice regarding an idea (hypothesis) about the message, 
they may ask the speaker to lielp tliem. This provides assistance in 
testing their cues or in selecting them. Listeners may do this by 
asking a question or by attempting a summary of what they think 
the speaker said. If possible, listeners should compare a larger 
context of sound sequences with Jlieirsinternal store of inlbrnia- 
tion. When listeners test their cues about their hypothesis and get 
a "niatdu" they can then progress to understanding meaning and 
its use. If they fail to get a ''match/' back they go for further 
search and the next most likely idea, unless they just quit. ' 

Continuing illustration. In the continuing cxampje, our host- 
listener might test the cues by questioning his guest aloud: *'What 
did you say. a 'cot/ something one sleeps on?'' 

In essence, the host-listener's testing of hypotheses functioned 
like this; upon hearing and processing this message, he got a likely 
identification, which he tested to see how well it lit the cues of 
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context, common sense, and (now» if possible) feedback from the 
speaker. The proficient listener operates in large part by sampling 
activity focused on hypotliesis testing, 

Applicatidtl 

Children show individual and developmental differences in safn= 
pling skill and in testing cues. Few need the whole word to make a 
correct identification. If you should hear the sounds represented 
by "Now he lis . . you probably would guess correctly lYom the 
sample and the context that 'listens" would be the last^word. You 
work with the prbbabilities of your language and children do too. 
As they grovv older they increase their ability to judge from 
samples and to test cues. 

Experienced listeners, who process only 50 percent of the 
sounds in their environment, piece out from parts, 'tuning out'' 
the rest, listening with 'lialf an ear/' While sampling and testing, 
proficient listeners try to select the fewest possible cues to make 
the best possible choice (Ammon, 1969). However, individual 
differences are ^kely to occur. While Jim might be an accurate 
''wprd-by-word'' listener, he might not be so skillful at thoughtful 
analysis of extended conversations. Taking ''bite" sizes that are 
too small, he gets lost in detail when he tries to use his listening to 
solve a complex problem for which he needs a broad perspective. 

A final aspect of cue testing with possible classroom applica- 
tions is called monitoring. Listeners check to see if they^have 
heard what tjiey thought they heard. During monitoring, children 
may catch mistakes in their own speech when the sounds they just 
made are processed. For example, in a conversation they might 
say: ''He dotCi know-er-He doesn't know," A great deal of 
learning by listening takes place through going back for testing and 
correction. The same is true of regression in reading. This is an 
aspect overlooked and undervalued by some reading instructors. 
Again, the speculation about letting children think and talk out 
loud to themselves about their lessons fits in here. 

Testing u coHtext clues To develop this step consider activ- 
ities that employ a d test a variety of context clues developed by 
experience, definition, synonym, comparison, or summary. In the 
following examples the category is given with its illustration. The 
word to be gotten from context is underlfned. Further explanation 
is given in some cases. 
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hxp^rmice: "The man was hit on the head, punched in 
thir nose, and had his waliet stolen. He met with fbul 
pi^Y^' Note how the earlier context gives the clues (that 
migrtt be categorized as exp#rienGe) for the meaning of 
t\u words foul play, should the child not know what 
thm^ words mean, 

Defmition: *The tube contained the fluid part of the 
blood, the plasma Note how the earlier part of the 
^ent^nce senses as a set of cues to help a child in testing 
out the meaning of the word plasma, should the child 
not already know its meaning. 

Synofiym: ''She received the formal letter, the epistle." 
Comparison: ''One boat stayed right side up, but the 
oihej capsized ^ 
Summary: "They ail appeared uncivilized, riide, wild, 
and showy in their dress and manner, !n essence, they 
'war^ barbaric 

Ihn the children check their comparisons by testing the cues and 
ttxm hypotheses against you or against a dictionary, f Intermediate- 
rtiiddle ^ohool) 

St^p 8: Riecqde 

Probably one of the first reactions persons have to words they 
notice in a message is to say them to themselves. They recode 
spoken symbols by noting changes in sound and in the order in 
which they occur. As they regroup the sounds, they may trans- 
late th^rn into images while they rehearse the sounds to them- 
selves. Of the listener may simply be able to go directly to mean- 
ing ^ith lUtle rccoding (sec Liberman, Mattingly, and Tur%'ey, 

CofUmuing Illustration Our host-Hstener might be saying to 
himseir, 'Tot? Sot? Toe? What in the world does he mean?'' He 
proceeds ftam thfc raw sound to try for a match with the language 
codes ha kfiows. He uses all of the rules, strategies, and reorgatiiza- 
lions he thinks might fit. hi this case jecoding is a key problem, 
AUhougli the host is trying, he has failed to find the appropriate 
re coding. 

. A Itatener may go from code to code. For example,' she or he 
may fm& it necessary to recode by translating Swedish into Danish 
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\t Danish is better known to the listener, and then into English. 
Iji XM \m\ cliuptyr it was mentioned that dialects, such as black 
English, rnuy be recoded into other dialects and pronunciations. ^ 
But all of this recoding during the listening act may on may not 
lead to comprehension or meaning, Simifarly. in reading it is 
possible to recode from letter to sound and sUll ftil to have any 
grasp of what the author's message is all about. 

Application 

Recodifig is common not only in movement among dialects, but 
also in processing ordinary oral language. Besides the recoding of 
dialect, reorganization of language sound and structures is discenW 
ibie, for histance, in almost any spontaneous tape recording. When 
there is un opportunity to playback a sample of informal conversa- 
tion or to reuJ a transcript from which nothing has been omitted, " 
most of us are surprised (appalled?) at our language. As we change , 
our minds in midstream, thfre usually will be clutter, repetition or ^ 
redundancy, unfinished ideas, unintentional sound substitutions, 
garbled mazes, even apparent slips of grammar or usage from our 
^native dialect. There will also tend to be some general incoherence. 
Such examples are found on TV talk shows, in interviews, and 
even in'presidential speeches, AI^ A by redundoncios, listeners do 
much recoding in pursuit of meaning. If teachers and parents 
realize this kind of error is nurmal, they can be more patient with 
children, especially those who speak varying dialects. The follow- 
ingXctivities indicate further appncations of this step, 
yRecuding dialects. One of the games grows out of listening to ^ 
'recordings of various dialects and engaging in recoding. You might 
use, for example, the Folkways recording (a 1 2-inch LP) ''Instruc- 
tional Record for Regional Speech Patterns'' or the dialect side of 
tlie McCrawTIill recording ''Our Changing Language." You might 
read from conversations in dialect in children's books, such as 
Tom Sawyer, Natalie Carlson's The Empty Schoolliome, or Wilt 
James's Smoky. Or you might tape-record your own material. See 
if the children can recode back into their own dialect, then back 
again into the original language. See if they can put a common 
phrase into various dialects. 

. Shirvien language Devise and try out in the classroom some of 
your own contributions to the ^'Slurvien^^language'' to ihustrate 
the proficient listeners act of recoding.^ Slurvien sentences are 
composed of victual words or names in our language. When these 
are slurred sufficiently or spread apart when spoken, they can be 
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''symbolized*' by other wonls. At first glance (or first hearing) the 
words seem t» be nonsense. But a skilHul hstcner can rccude the 
slurred words into an old familiar line or saying. Correspondence is 
nor complettv but elements arc close enough when slurred to make 
the recoding leap possible. 

Consider this line: "Rocker buy bay be inner treat hop." Say 
tills line aloud quickly several times to see if you can recode it into 
a familiar line. Better yet, get someone else to say it, slurring the 
uufds together (luickly. If you are able to recode it to a familjar 
line, several Aictors emerge. Hven if they are not well articulated, 
bursts of sound separated by pauses are translatable because of 
pattiTU, major vowels, and stress. A successful recoding shows tliat 
people give little attention, actually, to individual sounds of a 
language written in an arbitrary manner Since we receive in rapid 
speech much auditory..inrormation that comes quickly, we are 
fortunate to have redundancy and the three elements as language 
markers. Of twenty individual speech, sounds, approximately^two- 
thirds may give, us enough information to grasp the message. In 
transkiting Slurvien listeners find themselves moving beyond 
analysis and synthesis of the intbrmation as they seemingly put 
their brains into neutral and coast. Then. "Ah ha!"- they have it. 
By now you have probably recoded the Slurvien example ^'Rocker 
buy bay be inner treat hctp^' into "Rock-a^bye baby in a tree top," 

Next, look at this example of Slurvien: "Turnip out fir ply." 
Say it rapidly over and over. Among other variations ui articula- 
tion the recoder substitutes for h (a common exchange for the 
interpreter of slurred speech) as he or she turns "Turnip out fir 
ply" into "Turn about's fair play." 

Some people have great difficulty with this task. I or example, 
they are unable to translate "Kep pass tiff up hurl hip" into '^Keep 
a stiff upper lip/' even when they are tamiliar with the saying. 
People schooled in the application of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet (IPA)"^ will usually have an edge in the game of unrav-^ 
cling Slurvien. 

One of the skills of the proficient listewr is this ability to re- 
code by sampling infbrmarion and relying on pattern, major 
vowels/ and stress. Of course, it also helps ui have the original 
saying established firmly in the language/background. Also, it 
helps to realize that the task is to translate the saying into an old 
familiar line, such as ^t)swetl attend swell" into ^'AlPs well that 
ends well." Older elementary school children can have fun devising 
these Slurvien phrases at the same time that they sharpen their 
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awareness of certair language teatiires. lo review, these teatures 
are pattenu niajor %wels, stress, pause, the arbitrary nature of 
written language, and the importance of beinu oraliv famihar with 
the language, 

I Uglily Cnnscioiis InieUectual Activiiv 

Beyond that part of the definition labeled Attention finally 
emerges the part labeled Intellectual Activity, It may represent a 
highly eonscious culmination. The Hrst tour parts were labeled: 
hvvious Knowledge. Material, Physiological Activity, and Atten- 
tion. In the fifth part of the definition, the two remainim: major 
divisfuns of listener activity (Getting Meaning and ffiinkine 
Beycnc' Listening) and their steps conclude this definition (review 
iMgure 4 ' 



Getting Mcai ^ig 

^^^st ^ r u ision of highly conscious, intellectual listener 
activity, g' , ining. could be broken down into many steps 
''^^^^^^^ ' skills. The step chosen to illustrate this 

division, ho vever. usists mainly of literal interpretation in terms 
oi siiiiple, accurate. ies?^d relationships. ^° 

Step 9: Get Meaning (literal Comprehension) 

After listeners have notc;d sound, formed images, recoded. and 
iested hypotheses, they n.ay think aboutjelationships in order to 
decide what the message r.cjns to them. For example, the listener 
may link sounds heard with verbs (the man tossed the grenade) or 
with prepositions (beyond the crowd). They may do this as an aid 
to retention, association, and comprehension. (As used here, 
"decode^^ is a synonym for obra^ning literaLunderstanding from 
the oral message.) 

Cnntimiing illustrattofi To return lo the example, suppose the 
loreign^born guest helps the listenei i.ost by a bit of gesturing, 
thereby indicating whiskers and claws. Thf^ listener then uses these 
nonverbal cues to help him recode accuraiely and the mean- 
mg. The listener says. "Oh, oh, ^cat^ is what you said, not 'cot'^ 
Why yes. I didn^t know that she was in here. Yes; it^s a Siamese." 

Indicating that he has achieved meaning, the listener^host may 
be saying something such as this to himself; ^^At last I fii^ irvd nut 
that one! He asked if he saw my cat, not a cot/' The' n:. in^* 
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reaches tfie pnnnt in this ^eriCh ofsiups whuru his cxpcricnLU i^riniis 
nicanuii: ihe vurt^al < !nbols= The listuiicr-hosi is junv in posi- 
liun to nuike appropriuie rr'^.ponses Hil' speaker. 

A pplicLitit>ri 

As illiistratci; earlier, the nieaiiing tiuir ihe Hsiener Ul :ide^ upon 
one tiine inay or may noi he the saiiie as the intendetl meaniiiii u; 
the speaker. As \s'As inenti('»neJ iii the last ehai^'ter. nieatiin^ is 
>ekk)ni found in a siniile uoril or plirase. "['he i^roailer reiationshin^ 
of ''wh«^'* sLivs 'n^iuii^" to '^vhi'iii" and 'UinJer uhat eireui;!- 

li^ :arr\^ thj^ idea f'lirther. aceording hi tiie Mew oi' iieiier.:' 
'^e^'Kini it ''dim-, ^ iIm! !ne:rn!iLj j- I'ot i'^ the '"a* ■ 

person 'Aho is usinki . fM> tlie iransier of ineanini! that is tlie coal 
(if h^te(nnL!= Since nieannii: is m the user, inoamnkis ehaiiue. The', 
ehaniie aceording to U.e ideniiry of' tlie einninuniealors isriident'-, 
teacher^, irieiuls. ei^enue^L ^ar\in^ eontexN lAkd^ama, -\ppahh 
^nia. eaniiUi^es, la^Unies, lieslasn aiul tiHie iniorfuni:. inuht, 
tomorrow . f ive yeai> .iter, tv^ eIU^' years earher 

Sifuv e'Unnuui ^^^^rds ha^e no inherent meaniiuis, th^ teacher 
ean cnef.>uraue ehildreti ask queslicMis desinneu transfer 
eoniprciiension. Such ^jue^uon^ are 'AVjuit^'^^ 'A\'here"'^' 'AMiat 
tiuie^*^' and "\\hat do '(ni fiiean".'^' (not 'AVhat does // nieLin''^^. 
l/iieouraee eiuldren \o search fc^r experiences iliat arc eoninio!! to 
hoih sender and rece!ver= because a \\ot\\ is rareK , if eser, iLlentical 
t(^ the event li refujrts. As iieneral scmaiu ieisis vvould sa\ . tile 
svoril IS noi tne linniJ. Hie ^oi;i)u inu acmity further de\eU)j"s 

h7//(// mcjnini: ' As an actisity used in check for ecu:.: aien- 
sion ol niiiliipjr nh'jnin^s, children can iisten to pairs {^\ scnienccs 
that ha\e speed i . \s ortls u^ed \\ ith [\\ o dil f'ercnt nieannnis, } or I he 
first pair, s^rile ,%o tliat tliC chikiivn ^.m sec as well d> h^air Liie 
incssuiics and izet the idea the iianie. i hen let thcin hsten onhx 
Cdiijdrcn are to find in the tnsi sentence a word tiuit can be used 
in the sec(Mid sentence. I hen ihey ted for [MCture^ what each 
the ts^o uses {)] tne \^ord means to thetn. Mere are luo cxainjdes: 
cluldrcn can ciMistruci others. I Priiiiary=intennedijie ) 

if >ou /cu^' auamst that iilass, it tniuiit break. 
I uLuit a piece of steak. 

I uscil a /; lo make tile rnulc uo. 

U In diMih sou ... anoi iier sia U<Mi ' 
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For Slime co^1ml^n \surcis h h\n\ cmss, rifn) cliildreii may nrid 
in the dictionary eolumii ultcr coiunin ol multiple dennitidnai 
niaierial, a confusing nuiss of fine print. \Miile \'()u probubK' ;:se 
only about 2,000 words in talking to your listeners eaclulay. the 
words you use overfall probably have al^out 14,000 denni= 
tions in the dietionary. That number seems meager, hossever, 
wdien every monient vl life brings experiences unlike any e>:ner- 
jence you had bCiOre. Although u dictionary nia\' give san'nis 
meanings for difterent contexts, it fails to tell what a word 
"nieans/' Mcjfiini: is jfujnJ in user i -iiiivxi. 

I bin king lie) ujul criUiig 

Once li:>ieners hj'''c accurate!)' rcwCi^Vil a mes^j^c. Uiei can izo on 
to pn^ductive thoughr and respcinse tar beyond the event. "rhe\^ 
may employ the perceived meaning in further iiitelleetual activity. 
|-or example, they might go on in respond with such purposes as 
' ' f(>ilowing: classitX'ing parrs of a nie^sage (ac^/ordins to time, 
space, position, degree, etc J: ranking inibrnuition (aecorJifig to its 
iniportance arid relevance); niaking coniparisons; detlning: assign- 
ing sequence: predicting: applying: seeing cause-elTect relation- 
ships: planning procedures: evaiuating critically :^ and appreciating 
the drania, tone, rhythm, and lyric qualit>' ("turning on"). I liuve 
often suggested that the listener might unify and interrelate all of 
this mental activity through creative problem solving ( Liindsteen. 
P^6a. H76hK 

StCi iU: Intelleciuahze i Beyond Listening) 

In tilts last step the listener thinks beyond listening. One reason 
(or its importance is that it racilitates learning if it includes pro- 
cessing that is deep, full, meaningfuL and filled w ith purpose. 

Purposes of listerMng. w^hich ma>' be similar to those for reading, 
have a wade range. The objectives range all the way from playing 
svith simple sounds to literal comprehension, sophisticated inter- 
pretation, and intense emotional experience. The following are 
examples : 

The :ipparent purpose nuiy be mereiy /'4m/) r, - - ("Hum-m-nu 

that person has a nice-sounding voice/M 

I he purpose may be to use the niind in ussoc iaiin^ or in 



ilassitvifiu. \' . ^ncone wlui woiik! u^t' :j -.ard ^iich as liuH 
dues nut huiuriLi geiierLitioiL " ) 

ll u\i\y V'^c list^iiiiiii mi oriler \o uriiiiriz. '^r \o ^^x m hc^izc. f'i 
think \\^ \s tr>i!ii: to dciinc 'in_\ui\ it c nikl bcorjiaiii/ed into 
a definition \\ith a little reworkiiiL:/') 

It niuy be using the mind to listen ( riticdlly.^ aeci^rdinii lo 
M)nie highly conscious standard. (''NS liat does lie know about 
[^eacc'^ It doesn't seem to bc^iin with liini!''i 
I he listener may have an cnifjtfnnai dry^'Ci iutivc purj^ose in 
niiiid= ("Ahdidi. what a poetic choice of words: if only 1 
could speak as well as that/') 

iJr UK purpose may he lo engage in prifn.zni vo/j7//if udule 
hstenintz. (''That suggestion lor a survey could be one ol the 
1 ir>L ^ii:. ' s in ^ > Lir al tack on i lUirie poli uli^ul > 

Lnntin}n>:z ilhisiraiiiifL Idnally. the listener-host might think 
beyond li'-iening. even with such a snial: slice of discourse. Mis 
tlunigiits niight run in th!> ■ashion: ^).K. My guest pro= 

iUiunees "/at iiKc 'cv)[. 1 ^'.uier uiiat other languages wouUl 
sound Vat as 'cot/ 'C^ot/ 'eot/ 1 like that accent. Maybe ! should 
offer to help hini wath his bnglish und he could help nic with my 
luiliaii/' 

Application 

The lolluwing are a few ckissrooin activities that can be usecl to 
promote this step. 

Hluck-\\ii!tL\ In this simple listening and thinking game, you and 
your children can explore meaning and interpretation further- Use 
sma'l groups svith complementary abilities. Tlie IcaJer speaks 
word and asks a player to speak a w^ord that means the opposite. 
T'le children can keep a record of their successes. For the primary 
grades use. at tirst. simple words with obvious opposites: iight= 
dark, stop-go, ui)-duvi.n, young-okk North Pole-South Pole, work- 
play. Then the clu'ldren might talk about liow opposites may shade 
into one another, depending upon the poi?it of view; Ibr example 
"work"' to one perse»n may he '^nlay" to ancHlier. (An example is 
the whitewashing of tiie fence in funi Suwyi-r ) ( [^rimary-iiiterme- 
diate-middle school) 

Ilirciihike stf)r}\ Someone in tlie group starts a tale, e.u.. 'it was 
a blustcrN , gale-blown night . . At a given signal the teller halts 
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and another listener tnust pick up atui c'ontinue to weave the srory. 
Proceed in this fa^^hion throuuh the group. ( Prirnary=inicrniediate ) 

The Step Franiework in Retrospect 

[he summary diagram oi the ten steps of prutieient listening 
(Figure 5) is by no mean^ lechnicaily precise. Occurrences may 
proceed in more of u liop, skip, and Jump fasliioiu unii i;^^ ^teps 
are not entirely indepeiuient of one another. Mu^i ^latenients 
based on this framewurk are tenuous; they are made solely tu 
pru\ide u basis ior dennition and kiier objective^. Knowledge of 
the listening prnc^'ss, listeninu characteristics of cliiklren. atid 
teaching slrategh their eflects. and their developmeni are still 
primitive (Carroll, iO^S: Devine. 1^)^8). But now that educators 
are learning more about listenmg tMe advantages, educability. 
afid ilcticil's Hsicnini: as a crucial lanuuacc ari is unlikely to 
''go away/' 

To meet growing needs, the following How chart of steps can 
^CT^*\: u> ii sprui^l^t^:: rJ m"t planning bwtli curricuhnii a!ui ijisrruc= 
tion. Use of this Iramework brings the listening process to higher 
consciousness and lacilitaies reaching problem areas. A helpful 
curriculum may need, at some time or oilier, take all of these 
steps into account. /V/c puiiit is iliui li ji nini: is Cfjuiplcx and (hat 
nuuiy listen If ij4 skills have hcvn laruiiv fhjsscd over in the eiirrle- 
lilnni A framework of stups brings these skills to a necessary (eve! 
ot awareness. As you learn more and more about the listeners in 
your classroom, it is suggested that you manipulate this frame- 
work ol steps, add to it, alter it, and make it your own. See how 
much of it >'ou can integrate into challenging, creative, problem- 
oriented activities. Use it ay an organizing franiework on which to 
hang isolated activities, games, and bits of intbrmatlon as you 
accunuUate them. Then you can retrieve, arrange, and justify them 
in a more interrelated way. 

1 he three major diusions of listener activity are sunuiiarlzed in 
Figure 5. wliich draws upon ^vork by CfOodman in Gephart ( 1^70). 
\"ou may have thought tM' several items that appear to be missing 
from t'UN framework of steps. For example, there are prubably 
different stages of listening development (prenatal to old age) 
relating to each of the three facets; the materiak the bnckgruund, 
and the skills Isee Weaver and Rutherlbrd, 1974: Rossiter. 1970). 
■\s the listener develops skills cner a long period of time, beginning 
with the ability to hear in intrauterine lite, these facets probably 
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Fig* 5, Flowchart of the steps a proficient listener may take* 
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Jwt un tMic aiioiiiur in Lliftcring ways, AU() nii==^^ini! tVoni this 
listener i raniework ^.r: of rhe filters und distortions of masking, 
froni noise and fatigue' to personal blcieks and destrujtivc habits, 
Ihev are rnissiii^ partly because this is a chart a [Kotieient 
listener uho kntnvs how to cope efnciently wirh these blocks. 
AUi> cimittLd are elemunt^ of sell-centered (egocentric) coninuN 
incation (Flavel, n)-S: Lundsteen, 1976a. pp. 436-7; also see 
chapter threeK 

A eautiofi: svhen researchers suugest a periurmance liierarehy, 
sfMne teacliers may appropriate it unwisely and Lise it as a rigid 
accountability rnodeh llosvevcr. listening, as is reading, is [iiore 
than a sum of isolated skills. Th.e idea of fitting skill upon skilL as 
.ill cunstrucling a tinker loy (popular in acc^'a^tabilit mudels uf 
teaLhinu). will not solve most problenis. " rinker-toy" teachfng 
alc^ne is unlikely to turn children inie proficient eoinmunicators. 
Miich about being a prollcient listener is still unknown, an in- 
explicable reefniibination and synthesis of behaviors, attitudes, 
anil feelings that are more than the separate parts. Keeping this 
caution in mind, the teacher's ability to know and sk Jlfully 
analyze [larts of lisiering and account for some of them may help 
at least some children to an extent iiever aehieveLl betbre. 

Conclusion 

l"!ie detlnition at the openi:-:; of this chapter was: ''Listening 
refers to the process by which spoken language is converted to 
meaning m the mind/' Tiie components have been clarified as 
folliHvs: ii^rcninu as distinguisiied from pliysiologieul hearing and 
froiM attention; f)roccss as made up of steps; .v/;o^i^;/ language as 
havmg various durensions in material; nwanifig as residing in the 
users (with need for testing cues and tor feedback); and fiTiiul as 
capable of intellcctualizing far beyond the received message. 
Additionally, if we listen well-, we make an appropriate response 
to wtiat the speaker says to us. But keep in mind that complex 
processes are inadeLiuately defined in one sentence or even in 
ofie paragraph. 

Additiona! Activities 

rhe major step in the listening process to which each of the 
following activities applies is given in parentheses after the activity 
along witli grade leveh As you discover and use other listening 



activities iri the ckif^sn^nni, ccMisricr llie speeillw ' to Iv 

iiaittcd ny ohserving \\v: \\\i\rcn. 

Mime it. In tins activity lueniury and sequence play a part. 
After the inanrier of ^Mbllo\^ the leiK-er/' the Hrst player i^tandinii 
aiul uiliiout a eliair) nunies and deseribes iiis or her action (e.g., 
"I aiu thruwinii a Frisbee''), Moving in a ehickwise direetioii, the 
next player 'Vpeuts that action and adds one of his or her own 
am tliruwing a Fri^bee and holding a kite"), and so on urUil 
someone toryets some of tiie prceeding adilitions. Children can 
leave their eiiairs. arranged in a circle svith one less chair than the 
iuiniber o\ children, and follow the leader arouiul the inside of the 
wircle, niiniing as Uiey walk, adding pi mnci^s. and adding to the 
repeated sequence, ^^'hen sc^nieone nusse>. everyone innst scramble 
for the eniiHy chairs. Phe player left ^laiiding starrs the next 
rouiid o\ rernenil)ered niinies. (Stc'^ L.. Priinar\ -interniediate- 
in ukiiu sciiool ) 

i)ri\irji it. Have a group ot chilJren suggest a nuntber of items 
thes' can Llrearn about; a p'tip[i>^ candy, a inerry-go-roiuuK a llre^ 
Have the leader hold up a curd with the letter of the alphabet that 
iHai Jie-^ the hc^iru]n\2 ieder o!'f>:u' ^f Mie tupiL^ stiggested. su./h 
as an M C hildren who recall the M word as "nierry-go-round'' . an 
pantoniinie the word, sketch it. write it. or say it. The inen^ory 
(actor can be made easier or mure difficult by the nature and 
number ot the words to be kept in niiiuh Again, keep records for 
diagnostic purposes. For older children assoeiational and organiza- 
tional pto^ s to aid [neniury coiild be discussed, for example, 
reinembering a larger number of items by associating each with a 
rtH)ni of a house. A vivid sensor> unuging nught abo be tried. 
(Step 1- Priinary^intcrmediaie I 

(inssi/i The old uanie of gossip uses a udiispered message passed 
from person to person and finally spoken aloud by the last person 
to receive it; the original message is then stated by the first person. 
1'his activity illustrates many aspects of hearing aiid listening, 
inchRiing audiK^ry discrimination and analysis. (Step L Priinary- 
interniediate ) 

Word ping-pofig. Pairs of childf^en are given a list of words. At 
a signaK one child speaks a word and her or his partner nuisl say a 
word that rhymes with it. The two continue back and torth until 
Oiie child cannot think of another rhyniing word and tbrfeits a 
point to the euher player, or until there is a general signal to start 
witii another word. Or the poiiu can be lorjeited after the lajise 
of an agreed upon length of time. Once yriu determine which 
children are skilled in liiseriminatin^ rhvrnifm. thev can assist, lor 
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brief periods, those cliildren svho are less skilled. (Step 1. Primary- 
intermediate-middle school) 

Caiy Ji it ' GW'^ a short prepared talk or tell a story and have 
children listen ttT^all the uh'% you use. sounds you substitute, 
numbers you mention, sounds you mention, and so on. If the 
children are assigned the roles of < huracters or objects in the story, 
each time a character or object is nientioned, the player is to jump 
up and make a sound or a motinn characteristic of the assigned 
role. (Step 3. Primary-intermediate) 

Musical cutouts. A variation on nu ;icul chairs is to tape large 
cutouts to the npor at various poini^ around a circle (phniets, 
animals, geometric shapes, states). Players march, skip, etc., 
around the circle, steppinii on cacl". cutout they cnnie to it. 
When the music, reading, or sound stops, any pUi\er whose toot is 
not on a cutout is eliminated f^^r one or more rounds. The phiyers 
might also be asked to identit^ n;s or her cuiout or give a word 
that begins with the same souni or tliat rhymes svith it. (Step 3. 
Primary-intermediate ) 

Attendlni: to reverses. The leader, walking around, suddenly 
touches a part of his or iier ciuiiiing, body, or belongini^s and 
deliberately misidentitles it (or correctly identines it). For exam- 
ple, he or she might say, "This is my shoe," and touch his or her 
shirt instead (or do it correctly). The leader then points to one of 
the players, who gives a reverse response if the leader has mis- 
identified, "This is my shirt." and then touches a shoe. If several 
sip^li groups are playing this game ai.tlie same time, children will 
be getting practice in attending during competing messuges. (Steps 
3 10. Primaiy-intermediate) 

Hejleciing on a poci^i Select two poems, one lo read just for 
enjoyment without comment and one to pro note conscious 
thinking aloud alter listening. The following stanzas from a poem 
by Sara Brandon Rickey have provoked thought and disciission in 
classrooms: 

Water Magic 

A rainbow comes, a rainbow 

In rhythm with my sprinkling hose. 

It arches over my green lawn 

In colnrs seen at early dasvn. 

And then u di.appcurs; but where^' 
1 low dues it iilde itself in ;nr'^ 
How dues It ieappem ugaln, 
Forniing ilselt^ from iiosc or rain 



HV/^; Oct:irs During rnfjjfu/ii /Jsh-nini: ' 5 1 

Chiklrun might be eiuiccii to express tlieir icelings about the 
rh> rhinic, lyrical qiuility. They might he ciieourimeil to recoil their 
own comparisons. Children niay reconstruct the experience of 
h,H)kinL: into a &heei of water dropleti {rain, foa, sDra\ ) that is 
illuniinated by strong, white hgiit from I ehinU them. They may 
recall seeing one. sometimes iwo rainbuvvs, tlie inner one brighter, 
narrower, with colors reversed (red on the outside, violet on the 
iiNide edge of" the smaller orie). They niigl t clarify the kind of 
sprinkhng ho^j that the poet was probably telking about. As they 
examine their wciiderings about cause-efTect r;latinnshins between 
the spray, the Hght. and the colors, they might plan procedures for 
rinding informution and for making their ow^n rainbows to talk 
a:k; write abour i All slep^l 

\uisr pf}l!u lif/ii snhiiion. After, for example, a walk down the 
street, the teuclier could sugiiesT t!ie loibn'-iuLi ae / ities; list all of 
the noises heard; list, or tell, tiiree wMrds or phrases that describe 
the noises; deciile wliether the m^ises VHcre pleasant or unpleasant: 
it there were loo imny hlglily unpleasant noise^, plan steps to 
overccnne each of'rlieni. (Steps 3dO) 



3 Towards a Listening Taxcmomy 



The firsL chapter placed listciiing in lliu ctKitcxi of ti^c oihijr 
language arts; ilio ^ecoiid chaptor gasu a dutaijed view of the 
various piarts uiul steps conlribuling lo prnficient listcniiiLi. Ihe 
final part orthis t'ramewurk included gelling incaniiip and thmkinii 
beyond listening hcnh of uhieli are aspectH of coniprelierision. 
I nis cliapter clahurates ideas about skills. cspceialU lur listening 
comprehensHin tiie major coneern of niosi classmum teaciiers. 
Must sections of tliih chapter are ha^ed on questions, indicated in 
c|uotes. lhat teaehe^s have asked, exainple. "Can I find a specit- 
ic sequence of listc: iiig skills thai c.dldren need?" Ir otlicr words, 
what are sonie uf llic instruclioiial objectives^ laid , ^standing how 
'^kills are uenerated ^lives teaclicrs a feeling of eoir .' .''/e in a time 
of pressures tor aecouiuubilit y and a better basis tbr decision 
niaking and evaluation of nrogr^ams. 

Why All of This Attention to Skills? 

Currently tiicr^ is an untbrtunaleiy increasing ariiLUdc that 'Ml" 
you can't test ic, it isn't tht;rc ur it isn t iniporiant/' Consequently, 
it appears vvise to concentrate creative enoats on as.;essi!ig the 
crucial higher levels of ccMnprehension-iliinking skills stimulated 
by listeninp: otherwise, they arc lost. However, at the same time 
that pressure is being exerted for testing spccine skills, some 
perrornuince contractors arc discovering that currently used 
achievement tests arc totally inetTective, These tests rank children 
to the >!lh degree of precision around a "meaningless average that 
fails ffi retlect genuinely appropriate goals of instruction" (MurkeL 

If the evils inherent in poor tests and the pressures for niea- 
suring trivia arc kept in mind, eftective instruction svill be based 
on clearly detlned skills and behaviors. Consider tlie instructor 
who plans in tliis nuinner: "I am going to set up an activity and a 
methoil of observing that will show me if this child is distinguish- 
iniz fact from opinioii m this type of sentence, using this type of 
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question. CLilliiia for tlii- type of resron-e," Jh\< iL-tructor. who 
IS aware o. the benefils of careful plaiininu, will pmbabh^ Imvu 
pupils who are achieving listeninLi skill niore rapidly tiian those of 
the teacher who says vaguely, 'M'ni going to teach more Hsdniing.'* 
if the first teacher also has a probable seciuenee of listening deveK 
opmeru in mind (rather tlmn considering listening as an isolated 
aetivityK greater gains for the child are more likely to result. A-\\ 
if thi^ teacher also attends to the a'Mtudes being created and 
realize^ that listening instruction pays ^ ff during creative problem 
^uh'lng, gains will probably be tar niore uenuine and long lasting, 
lu [Hit It unotlicr way, the hope is that teachers will at least go 
beyond tlie type of skill objective that reads: "After listening to 
what 1 have to say. the child will be able to tell me what I said'' 
(Markle, 1M73). The ideal is for educators to help the greatest 
possible number of cliildren to achieve both cognitive and aflec- 
live goals at tiic liighest levels. But it is indeed iiard to be precise 
as :u just wlia: goals and objecuvcs to use. Thus, a typical question 
from teachers "What listening skills do children need most?'' 

VVhfU Is a Useful Progression of Listening Skills? 

Presently, educators arc unable to say, "Here is tlie list of listening 
skills/' In fact, when one investigator went about asking teachers, 
"What IS a listening skill?" he found that virtually no one knew of 
any at all (Kellogg, 1966).^ Consider the following metliod of 
generating those skills callad the A, B, C's oflistening. 

The three letters represent three levels ranging from the least to 
tile most intellectually complex. Level A represents the losvest 
level of skills in acuiiy (or perception of sound). Level B repre- 
sents hasic iiiscriniinatiou atTiong sounds.- The niost intellectually 
corriplex. Level C, represents c<)}7ipruhcnskm of what the sounds 
[uean. At Level C, sounds become meaningful words and discourse 
f linguistically symbolicl Skills at Levels A, B, and C may thus 
form a hierarchy because persons who fail to discriminate sound 
differences with finesse probably also fail to symbolize tnuch 
verb il meaning from those sounds. If they cannot rec:ugni/.e 
meaning, they cannot thinkortalk about it. - 

Once skills for the three levels are pinpOinied, the next job is to 
superinipose types or sounds upon these A. B. C's of listening. The 
sounds are those made in nature, those made by artificial objects, 
and those made in speaking,. Some cliildren need to begin a listen- 
ing program by learning to give discriminating attention to sounds 



in naiLirc an J iro.yv ariiriciul nH^/cfs in nrdjT lo c^tanli>h a fMca^ani 
t-nc aiul to tlevclof^ patterns o: success. 

Ii a teacher conibincs i::.^ i\\o levels (ifskin .nul -^tnnul. i'J ^^r 
she Can develop a iirid for L^eiieratinLi ohiectisc^ istiwli a^ in 
V\^uTv hK The Jarkenud cell in Uie b('?!t(M!i riLiluiuind Lorner 
( Lariguage Cnni prelicns: a > warrants ^on\c furtlicr c xpianatinii. 



IvVi^if Art' thi' Skilh Lv\ch ui l dni^uuuc C^ninnrchcnsinn ' 

Language; conipruhcnsiun represcnis an area o\ nuicii ctniccrn \o 
educators, rhe teacher can use just this hchavior "ccir' and 
expand its framework by running various skills of cumprehension 
down c^ne side of a rclateu matrix and various units of Ln^uage 
across another. Units of language might begin with words or even 
with sounds within words. Then might rbilow senienees (or 
grammar). These units fnight be fbilowcd by paraurnplis and then 
by the total coniposition. This last cuinplete unit ^->1 discourse, 
during whieli many relations and organizations emerge, is fre- 
quently neglected in listening instruction and is indispensable to 
the adequate teaching of comprehension. 

Next, the skills of cumprehcnsion should be elaborated. The 
discuiiiion here reHects a traditional classincation described in 
Bloom's TLixonfjnjy of Ediicational Ohjcctives (1^56). 
Brielly, the progressive dimensions of Bloonrs taxonomy include 
the it^ilciwing: 

L Knc^svledge of specifics. Recall and rccognitio:. W!io? 
What? Where'? When? Too often teachers stop here wlien 
seeking: responses and nex er encourage pupils to respond at 
the higiier levels. 



Levels of Sounds 



i. II. liL 
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Fig. 6. By combining the A, C*s of Vistening»-acu1 ty^ 
basic dSscrlinination, and comprehens1on-=with types of 
sound-- thc^Mde in nature^ thuse made by artificial 
objectSs and those rade in speakings-teachers can develop 
a grid for identifying listening program objectives. 
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2. Coniprchension. Translation (How else can it be said?), 
interpretation (What does it mean? How does it relate?), 

. ' extrapolation (Wliat came bclbro? What is next?). 

3. Application. How do you use it? How do you use it In still 
another way? 

4. Analysis, What are its parts? How do you classify them? 

5. Creative synthesis. Includes divergent thinking and creative 
problem solving: how do you form new holes," invent, 
and compose, using your own ideas? 

6. I\valuation. Judge, using standards; choose, tell wliy; debate 
means and ends, . 

f igure 7 elaborates these steps in language comprehension/^ 
l^xamples of skills based on this chart might be: libteningto recall 
a detail mentioned in a paragraph, e,g,, number of miles (possible 
classincation: Knowledge of Specifics-Paragraph; see Xj inarking 
the skill in tl matrix of Figure 7); and listening to learn how one 
idea or part of a play (the theme) has been relatetl to an idea 
within it, e.g., a character's behavior (possible classification: 
Analysis Total Composition; see Xj in righthand column of 
f^igure 7 )= If a teacher follows the grid, skills for development that 
inovc from simple to more complex and from smaller language 
units to larger can be selected. 
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Fig, 7. A grid for classifying listening comprehension skills. 
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Units of Language Organization 
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(sound) 
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Words, 
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Fig. 8. A lanqiiage unit claisification scheme suggeftod by the work 
(1968). 



An alturnatc to Kellogg's simple rcconimendation for hmgu:<i:e 
units is a ciassification suggested t'rom the work of Carrol! MVOH). 
This svh.Miic could bu added at the top of Figure 8. Thu', ^ niore 
detailed cLssification of language-signaling systems anu in'orma- 
t^on processing might include not only the semaiitic nie^jninji ot 
words, sentences, paragraphs, and compositions bu' ;;Uso seast 
(1) the ways word affixes inlluence their semantic ,ne,- j -g ul j 
syntactic function: (2) the ways phrases and deep !,{ru.^' are 
assigned to sentences: (3) the ways surface and deep j^fr...ju<^s o 
sentences govern the modifications of word and phras; rt .iinng; 
(4) the identincation of antecedents of pronouns, pro-.tiD:., and 
words or phrases standing for another phrase, sentence or .arger 
unit in a passage (anaphora)i and (5) the way, .tnictmcs arc 
assi.mcd to and^^lodify that which in spolten mscourse might 
constitute paragraphs an-' larger units of discourse (Bomiuth 
1969) This classification u ,es not mean. "Teach children for-T,al 
grammar and rhetoric." Children can learn to respond to the 
sianahn.' systeiiis of language without having conscious knowt'n!^* 
of even^he existence of formal grammar and rhetoric (Bormuih, 
1969) It does mean that developers should take language units 
into account when formulating skill, (see Figure 9 lor the rela- 
tionship), , , , f 

The next example illustrates how all six of these levels ot com- 
prehension can be called for in the total composition i<nown as 
adv-rtisin" Fach of the various objectives might be placed on task 
cards in alearning center tile. A child could start with the tirst and 
..asiest (uiestions on the level of knowledge of specitics and move 
o'i' to questions thai require higher and higher levels of com- 
pr.diension skill,'* 
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Task Cards for Developing Iqa Ai orCompreliension 
Sitand; Listening to Medi. AdvefUiing and Television 
Overall Objective: The child will analyze, compos,,, and evaluate 
an originaiTV advcrtisemen!. 

Social Studies Concept : is consumer willingness to buy 

a certain product at a given price, 

1. Knowledge of specifics: Become an ad collector Use food 
advertisements for examples or use a tape recorder to "col- 
lect or recall comrnereials for different brands of a product 
you have chosen. Note the differences in the adi. 

2. Comprehension: Using your own words, summarise and re- 
■■■rite the commercials, aiming for an audience of your own aee 
group or another selected group, 

3. Applicatiun: Make a survey, asking (1) What is the p.rson's 
htvorite ccirnercial about the product'? (2) Wi,y is it appoalinR 
to h.m or her^ (3) Does it innuenco him or her to buy the 
product^ Apply what you have understood and the skills you 
huv'e developed from making earlier surveys. 

4. Analysis: What are the minimum elements of an advertisement 
It It IS to present necessary information? What are. its parts'> 
Conduct a survey to determine from a sample of "consumers" 
those parts of the advertisements that affect them most and 
why. Try to Include different types of consumers in your 
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survey= If the advertisement is for ft)od, spot how much niitrj' 
lional infbmiation is actually given. Analy/e how your reac- 
tions about the food (based un persuasion through child 
actors, hghts, words, and canned laughter) miglit affect your " 
health. 

. 5. Syntliesis; Write and produce yoiir own thirty-second cani- 
niercial for a product. Decide what audience you arc appealing 
to and how yo\x will appeaL 

6, f^vahiatiur Vim and carry out an evaluation of your advertise- 
rnent. Ask a sanipie of potential consunvjrs to react to your 
ad. Were yuu successful in light of the criteria you had set? 
Why or why not? What are the essential parts cjf this kind of 
composing if a demand is to be created? What Fiioral or ethical 
id^as (rights and wrun^f t do you need to consider about the 
impact of the ad ou \^;f^'.crs, such as their nutrition and health? 

If this set of qucstia*^^ w;, placed in a task file box in a learning 
center in a classr . H might b2 only one of several/ Other 
related questions jouiu we designed to help a child attain a certain 
social studies (or other content area) concept at the same time 
that he or she was practicing specific listening comprehension 
skills. Of course, when lisicners arc cng^iged in creative problem 
sulvinii through li^tenii^g, they aie ni.nHvngfuHy usiiig and inter- 
relating all of the vjfious levels of skills. 

If six levels ol co tiprehension secr^ ic^^ c<>m]U!c>:, then consider 
grouping them xniu Just two leveis labeled ^generai Hstenlng'' and 
^^critical listening^' (to the h;ft of the chart, f igure 7). The term 
critical implies the use of highly conscious standards or criteria for 
evaluutin!^ spoken material after it has been comprehended. This 
cbssification would split the Bloom taxonomy in two, with the 
first Hve levels fn the Wrx iiroup nnd the last level, ''evaluation/' 
by itself. Evaluation, synonymous with critical, is supposedly the 
most difricuit or com.piex comprehension process. Hvaluation 
encompasses all of the earlier ievek of the Bloom taxonomy. The 
following is a typical collection of such skills or Rrals: 

Cieneral Listening 

1. F^emembering significant details accurately (knowledge of 
specifics) 

2. Remembering simple sequences of words and ideas 
3 F-'^ollowing oral directions 

4. Paiaphrasing a spoken message fcomprehensior:^ -y transla- 
tion) 
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5. Following a sequence in (a) plot developnient. (b) char- 
acter development, (c) speaker's argument 

6. Understanding denotative (literal) meanings of words 

7. Understanding connotative meanings of words (com- 
prehension by interpretation) 

8. Understanding meiinings of words from spoken context 
(comprehension by translation and interpretation) 

9. Listening for implications of significant details (analysis 
afki interpretntion ) 

1 0. Listening for implications of main ideas 
1 I , Answering ur.d formulating questions (interactive listening) 
12. identifying m in ideas and summarizing (combining anil 
synthesizing the who. what, when, where, and why) 

1 3. Understanding rekitionships among ideas and the organiza- 
tional pattern well enough to predict what may come next 
(comprehension by extrapolation) 

14. Connecting the spt^ken material with previous experience 

and planning action (application) 
15= LieifMiiiie to ipuigii^o and fo extend for enjcn-mcnt and 

emotional response {alfective-toned synthesizing) 

Skill ;J might indudc appreciatinn of the aesthetic aiid dialectical 
richnes!:;- iVlicity of phrasing, ibv^wniiu now. sensed emotions, 
moods nnd rnannei of defivery. 1 he lioener demonstrating this 
skill mu\hi appreciate Uie inquisitive scr-^pe of an opening drawer, 
the gossip^ ^vhisper of a brooni. 

It mighi he a Mistake to say that iherc v. no highly conscious 
standard appii-H ov-hLfh-v ihinking w';^n this first group of 
general listening k ii i^xL Bur evakiatr^ thinking is present to 
a iar higher and more conscious in the skills of critical 

listening: " 

Critical Listening 

1 . Distinguishing fact from iancy. according to criteria 

2. Judging validity and adequ:u:/ of main ideas, arguments, 
and hypotheses 

3. Distinguishing well-supported statements from opinion and 
judgment and evaluating them 

4. Distinguishing welLsupported statements from irrelevant 
ones and evaluating thei^ ^ 
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5. Inspecting, annparing. unti contrasting ideu^ and univing 
at a cnnclusion abniit statcnicnts. such as the appropriate^ 
ncss and appeal of one descriptive word over another 

A. livaluating the use of talUicies, such as: (a) self-contradic- 
tions, fb) avoiding the question at issue, (c) hasty or falr. 
generalization, (d) false analogy, (e) failure to present all 
choices, (n appealing to ignorance 

7. "Recognising and judging the effects of various devices the 
speaker may use to influence the listener, sucii as (a) 
music, (b) ^loaded^^ words, (c) voice intonation, id) play 
on emnUonal and controversial issues, (e) propaganda, 
sales pressure that is. identifying affective loading m com- 
munication and evaluating it 

H. Detecting and evaluating the bias and prejudice of a speak- 
or of a point of view 

9. Fwaluating the cjuainieanons of a speaker 
10. Planning tu evaluate the ways in which a speaker's ideas 
might be applied in a new situation" 

Once listening (and ruading) goes beyond physical reception, 
the skill includes the intellectual thought processes, incluiling the 
abihty to make intellectual distinciiuns and to reason= These are 
the niental processes, whether the intake comes from oral language 
or from print. Huwevvr, a }iatiinil pnigrcsw)}} of fnslnn tHni \u>tild 
he tu (each thmking skills in un oral rontcxr before expecting 
thiukiug skills to serve ehilclrcn ti> their best advantage- in reading 
and in writing^ Work on advanced comprehension skills should 
hedn durins listening. 

Successful teaching of any of these higher level skdls may cah 
for steps in concept attainment (Lundsteen. 1976u, Pp, 46o0). 
Briefly, concept attainment calls lor guiding generalizations to be 
drawn from examples and nonexamplc:!. encouraging pupils to give 
examples, and testing with additional examples. (The reader will 
find creative problem-solving tasks related to higher levels of 
hstening comprehension at the end of this chapterT 

Can Cotn/jreliension Skills Be Defwed More Rigorously ' 

Comprehension has so far been defined almost entirely in terms of 
mental processes. But since these processes are not directly observ^ 
able attempts to describe them in terms of skills are confusing to 
practically everyone. These skills are probahly invented in this 
way: authors begin by trying to examine their own mental activ- 
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itics as ilsey listun (or reuci); as tliey examine them, they try to 
id.Titify fach ot the ditTercnt processes thev employ. Arter tliey 
iilentity . ich of their mental processes, they try to describe them- 
next they m;iy devise a test ) measure .eadi skill iMnallv 'they 
soimnimes suhmit their tests to a panel of judges. Teacliers are 
E;'al. for example, that one important listenine skilj is comprehen- 
sion ol tacts, [hat sounds easy to handle, but the dennitions of 
this skill never explain svhat a "fact" might be or hosv to decide if 
: • IS •"important.'"'* 

Listening comprehension becomes less tangled when it refers 
iuecisely to an increase in the amount of inibrniation a child can 
exhibit as a result of exposure to the specilics of lansuage We 
must remember that a child's comprehen.sion is a complex re- 
sponse to the Ibllowing linguistic specifics: a language system^ 
rules descnhmg how the system transmits information ; and specif- 
ic features ol language emerging from devices in rhetoric seman- 
tics logic, and structural linguistics. Thus, lour clarifying criteria 
lor skills (see al.so Carroll. 1968) are as lullows; ' 

Does the task relate to a definite laimuage feature'' V g I,,!,,, 
told Bill to go.. Who told Bill to go'' (Recall of relative pro- 
riijuii antecedent.) 

Does the task, induding the (lueslion asked, enable the child 
to use the skill that the teacher thinks'it does? bar example 
it a child hears that a '■logoniosvheel'- fits into a "gasket 
she or he can answer the question about where a iogomo- 
wheel fits without any camprehension of what it is. Must the 
child listen to the test passage to answer, or does unconsdous 
knowledge of sentence structure, or common sense, suggest 
the correct answer? 

Is tile construction of the task as concreteiv objective as po^- 
siblu? bor example, the task "Write a paper showing that vou 
grasp the signilicance of listening" is not very olijective "List 
lour listenins- comprehension skills in order of complexity 
and based on !ie Bloom taxonomy" is more objective. 

Can a teacher set many similar tasks in order to elicit a pre- 
cise definition?"' 

I his call for linguistic precision does not mean that hildrc, ust 
he taught formal grammar and rhetoric, but a detailed clas- -a- 
lion docs imply that children can learn to respond to the signaling 
systems o! language without having conscious knowledge of the 
existence of formal grammar. It does mean that developers of 
skills (including teachers) need to bo aware of language units 
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The next list, collected from at least fifty soiirecs. represents 
some preretiuisites for proficiuney in the complex skills of lis- 
telling. This eotiipendluin represents items tliat should be in both 
the listener's and the instructor's personal glossary. The list iniplies 
vocLibulury background, u relevant skill in itself. Some uf these 
ideas, cued by plirases, are common in the literature ; others are 
less so. 

A. Skills of attending and tuning out distruetioii 

B. Meniory span 

I. Auditory memory spnn Ibr meaningful sound sequences 

and syllables 
1. Auditory nk ^a)ry span for nonsense syllables 
3. Auiiitory memory span for words, sentences, paragraplis. 

and other linguistic features in organized and unorgani/ed 

discourse (see section on discriniinutions) 
C\ Further elements of a working vocabulary lor listening 

1. Hearing and listening (understanding the difference be- 
tween these terms) 

2. Au^,lng (including levels of listening, showing increase In 
consciousness and eoniplexity of coniprehensicni and 
processing skill ) 

3. T,^c3=way TO<\Hms]])]\\\\ for corniiUiniLaiion 

4. Having a fiexibie pLirpose tor listening 

5. Optimal use .,\ lefttiver thinking space (or thinking lime) 
while listenine 

6. Similarities and diflerences between listening and reading 
(e.g., contexts: person context, lime pressure, material or 
hardware iiiedium ) 

7. t:mpathelic listening 

Report versus emotive spoken discourse 
y^. Interrelutio:' ot other language skills witii listening skill 
! D. Nontacilitati :g barriers or ^'bad" habits in listening 

a) Labeling the subject as dull (negative attiaide) 
h) Overreacting failure to recognise the noiiration^ 
ai, the subliminal device, letting enioiioii-jadeii 
words get in tlie way of the message, excessive 
sel^assertion of eniotiona! aspects of the commu- 
nication atmospliere, personal antagonism 

c) Inflexible purpose, e.g.. listening only for details, 
detailed outlining of all input 

d) Faking attention instead of directing and main- 
taining it ("tuning out") 

e) Hase of distraction 
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0 Missing large blocks of the message 

g) Listening only tu easy material fa voiding chaN 
lenging listening) 

h) Wasting the dirierence between speecii aiht 
thought speeci 

i) Daydreaming 

j) Private planning, private parallel argument 
k) Creating distractions 

1) Inability to anticipate next point (inabiliry to 

plan For and anticipate the message) 
m) Inability tu identity supportinit material 
n) Inability to summanze in own words 
o) Inability to relate thinking to main thwrne of 
spoken material 
Using the dilTerence between speech and thought speed 
(tuning in, turning on) 

a) Using related mental imagery, applying crileria, 
relating past personal experience to the message, 
entertaining jiany alternatives, adjusting to dif- 
fering situations and individuals 

h ) Identifying focus words or organii^ational clues or 

signals, e.g,, time signals, tenses, articles 
c) Having u MUCbtion set, i.e.. gentle, exploratory 

pTobing 
Discnminaf fO!i 

ai Sound stress, juncture (pause), pitch (supraseg- 

mental contrasts), cadence, rhythm, emphasis, 

phrasing, rate, volume 

b) Se(]ucnce 

c ) Sound contrasts, e,g., vowel, consonant 

d) (iraniniatical cujitrastij, e.g.. The business fails. 
The businesses taih 

e) Reduced forms, e.g.. You can't jog. You can jog. 
Using context 

a) Short message without memory (mnemonic) 
devices 

b) C omponent focus 

c) Contextual focus 

d) Long message— with mnemonic devices 

e) Preparation for listening 

( 1 ) Prior discussion of context and/or vocabulary 

(2) Ciiving the number of major points to .come 
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(3) (living a partial outline 

(4) Question outline 
f) Selective listening 

( 1 ) Note taking 

(2) Listening tor time signals, tenses, articles 

(3) Unguided reconstruction- sunimary 

14. Finding the organizational skeleton in the spoken dis- 
course 

15. Avoiding the illusion that expression is comniunication 

16. Knowing group discussion rules, stnitegies, and courtesies 

1 7. Demanding meaning (conscious eltbrt to increase vocab- 
ulary) 

18. Encouraging upward connnunicatu/'f %^r a person in nu- 
thority ) 

!9. Using redundancy to reduce line loss^ 

20. Avoiding overset for redundancy ( leacher always repeats 
directions many times, so why bother to listen the first 
time?) . 

21, hiiproving the climate lor eomniunication 

22. Making a listening invcncory 

23, Kocpinga listening log 

24. Construetinp standards for effective listening 

25, Appreciating unexpresiscd meanings (rarely Uu we ^ay 
exactly what sve mean or mean exactly what we say) 

^26, Understanding the concept of noise pollution 

27. Listening appreciatively: sensing emotions, niuods, manner 
of delivery 

28. Listening with patience 

2^. Listening with diversity of response 

30, Listening with flexibility in using concrete and abstract 

thinking 
3L Listening nonegocentrically 

32. Listenability (related to readability: see Glasser. 1975) 

33. Getting horizontal transfer from listening skills to reading 
4ncl the reverse 

34. Listening critically 

a) Evaluating hearsay evidence 

b) Evaluating hidden assumptions in oral speech 
e) Evaluating point of view 

d) Spotting and evaluating speaker^s purpose. Intent 

The next step after formulating some dimensions for a ^axon- 
omy of skills might be to choose for instructional emphasis those 
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of' cultural importance and ^-f particular relevance to the target 
group's age luvul, attention S;ran, and diu'gnoseil weaknesses. Al- 
tliough cross-sectional and longitudinal studies indicate stepwise 
growth, they tell little else about selection and placement of skills 
other than what common sense and a knowledsje of child deveH 
opment already indicate. Perhaps the worst error has been to 
underestiriiate the vocabulary, grasp of language, and complexity 
of the thinking process t|iat even the youngest child in school has 
The foilowirig niateriai is an example of skills or objectives 
s_elected for a tifth-grade population in a number of Southern 
; Calitornia counties (Lundsteen. 1969). Block Jiaarams and a 
description uf a tentative hierarchy of some general listening skills 
and some critical listening skills are included. Chapter tbur rouches 
on the nieasurenient that was used to assess these skills. 

Tentative Hierarchy of SomL- General and Critical Listening Skills 

A designer of an instructional hlerarchy'° usually determines the 
tinal tasks for the child and then asks the question: "What does 
tjie child need to be able to do to perform this task successfuliy''" 
I hen an objective is added. This procedure is continued with each 
subordinate objective eventually defining a hierarchy of objectives 
extending to the entering or prerequisite skills Rjr the child in this 
program, Accoinpanying the block diagram - are lists of objectives 
tor pupil behavior in u more complete statement, the nurnbers 
corresponding to the diagram. This material gives the teacher a 
quick overview of the behaviors to be exhibited and evaluateu. 
The tsvo hierarchies presented in this chapter are a 'mpporting one 
tor general listening (Figure 10) and one for critical listening 
( figure i I ). ( Also see Weaver and Rutherford, 1 974. for an exten- 
sive hierarchical listing of listening skills from the prenatal stage to 
grades luur- tliroLigh six.i 

Verbs are important components in st^Ung objectives. Some of 
the major verbs in these objectives are ddapted from the work af 
the Southwest Regioiial Laboratory in fnglewood, California, as 
found in a paper by Baker and others fl968): (1) identifying 
(^) naming, (3) ordering. (4) describing, and (5) constructing. The 
verb amstnict as used here reflects a verbal product pfodMced 
autonomously by the child hut guided by criteria rather than by a 
concrete object designed and assembled. Ideutifv is nonverbal in 
response while name is verbal; descrihe includes recall or iden- 
tification of characteristics. 

An objective in the hierarchies may include several of the verbs 
especially if the verb applies to the last and perhaps most complex 
behavior, crmstnicting. During a lesson the same objective may 
call tor all five action levels-calling for a response in which child 
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behavior varies from pointing to u word on thu board to construct' 
ing on his or hur own revised critcriu Ibr uvaluatiiig^hy!K>th^scs. 

Tliu i^rci ^u|ui^iteh mav utj inilially pu^hcsscd by the child ut u 
rekitivcly low Icvuj because thcs^ r re requisites continue to operate 
and to he reinforced, intcrrclutef,, and practiced as the hierarcliics 
progress. 

Subskill: Cieneral Listening Objectives (Fig. 10) 

L Distinguishing Heanng from Lislenlng ( prerei^uisite). I or 
example, the ehiUl identities, names, describes, ijiscrinv 
inates nonverba] and incomprehensible sounds in ecntrast 
to verbal messages that hcorslie coniprefiend^= 

2. Denionstrating Tvvo^wuy, Listener-Speaker Kj^HponsibiHty 
(prerequitiite). The child names, descrrbes, oistlnguishes 
(true-raise questions), denionstrates {e|i., during '1)riiig- 
and-brag" time), constructs, applies, and states principle of 

. responsibility for t^vp-way comniunication. 

3. Selecting Facts and Detaifs. Given four possible choices 
after listening to a selection, the child recalls and identifies 
fuels and details within the selection^ 

4, Sequential Ordering. The child recalls and identifies se- 
quentiul order; rcspr^jujs tj such questions as. ''Which 
canie first in the story?'' The idea is to know what you are 
doing, where you are going, and why. 

5, Selecting Main hUnu The chi!U recalls verbal information 
and orders, distinguishes, constructs, and identifies the 
main idea from among tlie four choices given. 

(% Sumniarizing. rovcrtly, the child recalls, describes, details, 
d;Htin^u; ict% laany main ideas, and overtly iden- 

iLtiies 4 * > ^^aternent from among four choices given; 
rcHp^iK^.^ j quiStioi^s such as. "Which title best covers all 
of the ideas in the s^ory?'" or ''Give one sentence telling 
what the story is aboiU/* 

7, Relaring On*^ Idea to Another^ The child recalls, describes 
details, distinguishes, suminuri^es fall coverto K and overt- 
ly identifies a valid relationahip from amonp four choices; 
responds to questions such as, '"Finding a cobra was re- 
lated to which of these ideas?'* 

H. hiference Making. Covertly, the pupil recalls, describes 
details, distinguishes, orders, summarizes, identifies rela- 
tionships, and overtly identifies a correct inference from 
arnqng four choices; responds, for example, to *The story 
leai^s us to believe that . . 
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Distinguishing \ Preroquiiites / Demonstrating 



, Hearing vs. 
Listening 



Two^Wsv 
Responsibility 



3 &lect'ng Facts 
and Details 



4 Sequential Ordering 



5 Selecting 
Main Idea 



6 Summarizing 



7 Reiating 



8 jnference^Making 



Fig, 10. A tentative learning hierarchy of genfrsl listenmg objectives. 




3 Identifying a 
Single Purpose 



4 Discriminating 

Multipurpose Content 





5 AutonomoiiL 
Constructing 



6 Labeling a 
Criterion 



8 Applying Criterion 



7 



7 Identifying and Categorizing j 
in Similar and Analogous Practica : 



9 Applying Broadly 



10 Nanning and Stating 
Principle of Evidence 



11 Stating Principle 
of a Standard 



12 Identifying 
Snap Judgment 



13 Identifying Highly 
Consciou;! Judgmer>t 



14 Diit.nguisl^ing Snap Judgment 
from Conscious Judgment 







15 Stating Principle 




of Criticai Listening 





16 Appreciating CriTiual 
Listening 



Fig. 11. A tentative learning hierarchy for critical listening. 
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Siihskill: CntiCdi Libtenini: C)hjuwtiv-s i Fu. 1 ' 

!. Su!?taiiiiiig Lis^^ninu (prerequisite). The ild listens all ti. - 
'■.uv io th^ crd of the memge: fur exLiniplL!, '^he or 
denrifies and Lnscriminutcs iTicanir js in periodic sentences 
aii j siirnrissiig lust words Hiiich arc tjnibedded in le^son^ 
for prereciuisite testing purpo-ses. 

2. . iwniirymg Conimon Elements . prereciuisite ). Tlie cltiUi 
Iwinin^s J a)inpji:ci;l ai; jxainple uhich a 

-pc;n%er iiivcs eNper iinentnl fact, historiLral fact, or abserva- 
li'^aa! fiiJt: plays on \vord-. u^js exaggeration or i^urpribe: 
or ''paints" a funny picLure^ 

Identirying a Single Purpu^se. The child listc ^ critically 
« jpplie^ criterion or jiidges in light o f criteria ) to a message 
virji npo^edl'- one rurpose. 

4. Lhteni.;: riually. i Multipurpose Co; 'enc. Tt^e child 
listJiis 1 ;„.;Jy(api standanl orcritenc ni to a longer 
niesHuu. li s^wral purposes, e.g.. to give tacts, to per- 
siu-Je.aiiJ lo be hLmioious. 

5. Auton'Tinous Constructing. The child eons^ructs exmiiples 
of his Of i u r ow n. 

h. Labeliiig Criteria. The child n; ind stores the preceding 
coniiTion elements tbund in tiiw i^arniuhiting of facts or of 
luiniorQUS diseourse as u set of classes and as criteria fur 
later use in judgment. 

Identifying and categorizing Fact and Discourse. Opinion 
or Humor jii Siniilar and in Analogous Practice. Given an 
example, the child names ''giving facts'' or ^'being funny'' 
as a speuKer's purpose and can tell c^r jria used and the 
details that fit criteria. 
S. Applying Criteria. The child applies criteria when listening 
In mjxwHl -xuniples in order to match the iiiessage wit'^ a 
main pur|\ se - to he factual, tunny, or to give opinion (in 
a recognition situation). 

Applying Brnudly. The child applies criteria to reported 
'^on'>^our^)u^n'' experiences outside of the lesson 
tnne. ^ 
10, Naniingaiid Stai.ng Prineipkof L^dence. The child names 
and states the principle of noticing evidence in order to 
apply criteria. (There mu^t beeviderice or reasons to back 
up judgnie^nts, e,g., elements of facts or of huinorT 
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! L Stating PrinciplLj of a Standard. The cliild states the prit> 
ciplc of iisit';.^ or cr:j:iting a ^tanda^l by which to jutuj. 
(There riiusl be a standarJ used conscious!;' en judging, 
e.g.. related lo discrimination orhuiiiorJ 

12. ^M^tifyi^g und Niuning Snap Judgnient. (Jivcn cx^ikpi^-. 
L. ; child na: les eleriient^ of behavior indicuting snap judg- 
mxiM ie.g., did not Usten ull the -vay to inu eruL did not 
iiotice ev idence, did lu*^ use or cannoL name ..ntl apply a 
stundura j. 

] 3. Ideniiivinii and Nannng Hiphly Cnin-iciuus Judument. C .iven 
examples, tiie child nanies elenieius of buhaviar dem- 
onstrating lughly conscious judgrient W^l^. listening ali ihe 
way to the end of uie message, noucing evidenco or detads 
or iuinior, naming and applying a siandardK 

14. Di^unuidshing Snap Judgnient troiii Hi^^hly Conscious 
Judginent. The child identifies, names, describes, and dis- 
tinguishes between snap judgment or opinion and highly 
conscious or reflective judgitient when presented oni', 
irain-ofMhought examples of each. 

15. Stating Principle of "ritical Listening. The child describes 
the principle of or defnies critical listening in his or lier 
own words, including evidence, standanL and highly cou- 
scions judgment ^ or vvords similar in meaning, and tells 
the tunction of each. 

1 (i. Appreciuting Critical Listening to Speaker's Purpose^ Ciiven 
illustrative examples, the child expresses or states the 
"principle'' to the eft'ect that 'Tf you don't listen critically, 
you may be fooled or miss a 1 ^f fun." Observation of 
behavior Jn class and lessons, .iding disouasion, dem- 
onstrates acceptance and t prererence for critical 
listening (but in a way thatd ^ n. itaggnize and block 
further communication), 

it may seem from the foregoing analysts and lis. tiiat sf^css is 
laid solely on the solitary listener and the cognitive doTnain. How- 
ever, the interactive and the affective domains-the next topic- 
have not been forgotten. 

What Are Sotpe Skilb of Empathy and Role'Tnking? 

Another dimension uf listening skills should be exaninied: the 
development nf roIe4aking and empathy ii^ ' kiren-the sociul- 



iiK^Tpirhnnal skills iiN-a in li^^.jning. This hct af skills lius t 
pari'^: iP Th^ ubility to **take tiie role"" o: etl^r pi'tsoiv. r, 
Interuied listeners r^y a^sess:ng rheir ciipaeitjes. i,c., their ncu.is. 
iiuentidn-.. opiiHons. strengths, and liniitations cniolionul. perec|> 
tii-I. or intelleetiiul: an-; il) Uie ability to use iliis grasp of the 
atirihuies of uihers as a tool ill :i)nMn'riieuting e ficctivels' wiih 
them. 

Listening is ake a two-sided mirror, one side rjilecnng the 
c\pr;---jr. the ^rh ;r suie r!v; rvr^^'-'r ri^iiMf- n prf^iJres' 
tills understanding as their lisieninp beeumes \cs< seir^center-.iL 
riie \ juny chikl is ut rirsr eu'^centrie. "he prisoner (M^ lus or her 
own individual pery;pccti%e, iaruely ignurant cf and unetMieerned 
wit 11 tiie perspectives or^Dthers.^^ 

1'here are descriptive features ^ f role-takinj: rn. ; -ake it heyona 
the hste'ntig skills fneniioned earlier. Aole^akers niav base their 
e>tinuue Iisiwner utru a:w-. aiki ^jap^a ihUv.. un. i \ ) j au izwnerai 
knowlevige uiid expuetatiuns of per plc und their I^uiiavior: and {2 ■ 
present pereeption according to listener's apn^uent hchaviorJ^ 
I or exan:p!e. how did the uudienee respond" Were tiiev blinds 
tulded"? From what position, pnysieully, are ihey seeing a person 
or ohjeet'? Phis saciali^'^d, other-person-oriented coininimicaticn 
has been variousiy called >lv-laking, rule i\'^cvptii)n, rdc-plavhij^ 
(or cm. nneni)^ silently voursulj ii. Sf^nwunc dsv^s s/if>es, 
and vnipatli\\ Enipaihy. prefe- hie to rolv-tdking^ miplies niore of 
a tlrelinu tone (aiihough nor ijiue su mueii as syniparhy)\ lliar is, 
one's c%vn identity and ohjeetivjty ore maintained, ^loreove^. tlie 
information is dennitely not ga^ !eted provide a tool lor a 
niainpuiative. persuasive: purpose in the sense of taking untair 
adv. uige of the Usteiier. 

I here are other aspects of role^-king. T!;j exercise c! this set 
of skills may occur briefly t r canfunie over a hmg period of time, 
This diseriniination is inipoitunt la helping the eoinnuinicator tn 
nu^ an appropriate resjjQiise^ a simplified definition of 'a persu 
wiu) listens svelL" This set of interacu\e skills lakes the Loninui- 
ni ator beyond tlie A. II C\ of pasMve listening ( ieiiity. y?asie 
discnrninatio; . and Cnmprciicnsion) t o a way o[ doing scMnething 
ahoLu Piessapes in the niost soeiully appropriate way. 

- fihu .:nd S( ^ucgnvCn Uic CninifUiHii utlon 

To clarify die Lnncept of role-taking still further, we u.;n to 
bnclly explore the distinction between egocentric J none^jeen- 



■/iiu jrJv a l.ish iiiii-: /u'-v 7i "/M' 

c<immunic;itin:i Rocc:UrK comnuinicatHm. in us .pl.-t 
t'.irni. consist!, (^f oiiK iw;' ^^cps: 

i . -10 .pcJkcr uvprchvf.As events and c.vcs ilicni intcrnalls so 

that tiiuv arc niwa!ii:-c;i!l Ir 'ani (U licr^ 
^ [ he .ncukcr sciuis tiiu //^f' -nv-a . ^sagc a'uuit -he cvcnt._ 
1 11,' n\essa-e lias ivu hcvi-. .liangcd tu si ' .imovx.- u\ 
ih, //v/c/hT. but . c.scnidii, riic sanic mcssaiic • u-f^c./.w ^ 
,.,dcJ for iiini^ M- -r hor.-'l-' riu:-^. >^ an .^ucctunc 
cninnuinijatiun. 

umo'Jl'i'^^r^n'- h^ hi mmd tin rcie^ani aUnbnt.. ot tlic 
t-:, n,-.l dcp tl>o .niic lor bpr!,cp ..utn. .d nou- 
,,.,,cntr,. co,nmun.cat:nn Accor lindy, notice tnc ddUtuil 

L TiiC ,v/H7/; < ,,np:-l-'>uN snents ai.l codes them ' r hnnseif 
or her^cli -. 

^ Be, ore and dunn« the speaks ^ communication lu tlic 
:;,,,.,rr the v,nvAc/ alicmpts to discnminalc those at= 
inbule. nr his or her lisun r that appear to he periuicnt tu 
inc iisiaur, ub.iity to decude du: .,/.cu/;.rd message abo-.t 
the -jvctus. 

X \\,tli rhi^ nlbrn^Mu-. in mind. tlu> ^/h^^/^ct rccc'iw. tnc 
events as u i^:s.. . h:^ or <\xc tlunks b un HM^riatc lUi .lu 

the r-Mulencv m allosv Itis or Iter message to dri t or rcgro^^ 
to the egocJnt; error of coding just 1 bimsel! or licrsclP 
p«ho- in- ar.' d-w tlioudus on the appl: rabiliiy of these 
n.odels to otheMa ■ .;a.e art. and tu the vanous aims ot ^I'-'^^HUse. 
Feseareh n, this area has been 1b.;iiHed on (^-al conimunicution, 
H,t the r .ics discossed above .ui.ld be rcUitcd to -^f^^^^'^^^jZ 
.csriue messages ikinestesias well 0» -M.rse, snould the u,.^ 
Attributes which are relevant to the eve„rs lor th. messLipe be -.e 
: ,me b^r N d, speaker and iistener. idc lecodini: Mp won,, . 
j,'|,V,p,,- „,n needed liosvever. this womciding ot attrdnitesu . 

. tlu' same vueabulary nieaninps. the same pci-i-v ' e) 
'ippei'-s ■HativeK late. The uhi. tor use! of the commumca, an 
ulvolved micnt be partially sel^. .pressive. ailc-mat.ve. hiviaiy . 
\r pcrsu.s.c Studies have dealt mainly with nu, rmanve aims 
::,'h as ins:ruct,n. a bUndloldcd person on hov, -o play a gume.. 
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^^^^^^^^^ 

Parcnrl- ::erce .a,, und an apple tr.e. Ihen U^. ^{^.i t 
r.mo . jrom the sencs. N.:a. the .hikl'. second -.amine -ue 
.he room, and the citild is requesteu ,o predict tne ^^^v Urn S 
-V examiner would probahly red fro„, t- rcma!: i 'i'^ 
H-ure. ...,.„,„,g uiat she or he lias never seen the whoie^^erie^" 
t n ' cu i! f ^o^^onstruered that the con.plcte series s':.;^ a 

,1 th. tiereedu ' «oal is to see if th, diiid can . inpress he- o 

c^tive ^n^if^ 'n^red.eti,.,that„r i:ero;". 'n : 

^iKeuvt partner m cnmmunie;, : ;f;r and see ' ..\.-' ^ 

;ry accttrately fro,, the otner notnt of viel; rhdd r ^ 
tilt role-taking aspect:, ot the tusk. ' 

Who. Then, Is the Most Skilled Listener? 

a^nsklerin, ail tlte di n.asions to the skiil of li.tenire. n is cle.^ 
^ b'.^ '""""^ ^u.ditop/d!serinnr : 

° ' :f '^"^"'"^^ "^'-n-c,n involves 

t of n^nt^v '^''"■'"'^ •l'^^'^'^^- including re' a- 

Uon 01 mental images or pict'inrs vocabulary the or"ani7ni ,n 
and retrieval of facts, and the understandinV of the Ser" 
purpose, NK^reover, then. the additional meuLl a^t^S^^ ,? 

^' .... co.M,,,em/r, ./;, ?.va/,i ,.;,^^n^^■ 

;; ""f speaker', n^^un 

o V w";h"-'h-'-^1-T"'"i '^"'^^ ^'^'^ writer . pin 

tJ; kM! -vS ^^P^"^l^ using his or her 

isuninu sk.ll .vuM the wu/est ranse of Uimking processes Tim 
r-mge progrese^s Irom simple association to h^hiy cr^mp'ex 
conscious, ere. .ve. eriticaf and problem-orienied p ^e^e^T e 
ange goes troi. one=way i.take to cum; -v feedhack s^m^ms t^r 
the interpersonal meeting of ,inds, In brief: I !,e nS^ s^ 



/■ •\^ ilsh hlllJ, I'UK' r, 



.ippr^M'TLiicK i: ^. : ■ tn;=nLt:u';=' in lisi/ninii ^kill 

prnbahh \h-'[ M'lA /'ii :r; n ut a v, idc r.iiiLiv' 'M" nasu' 

^n: pjt jiK'ij"^ . .u^- i" ^'''/vZ/ri' IIil-ui iV"" :i inirM..^ 

Ui,. . .MiniruniKsi'; ■/ I u.iL ■ ■ -i a['p';. . ^ uriu !: . 

■ W-d \ Mfll' O! llSlCiUM^ skills. I i f j 1 ! I l^M': MIS (A lIlC^^C 

<K . w-j 111 .■'."Mi^iucrul M> . ..M-.i ^ suij.:-;stcd iiicihou lor lor- 
■:'UL:i.'U' ^kjli^ :^rff 1^^ ■ ■ f ''"M^vtivos aI arranuinLi tliciu ni 

j- uiaf^iti i I K'^nrcr- ^sv, jn. Still one t^:' rli. iii^^st CMiipluLC 
N> .^'/c^ h 'i V i ■ rwiilia;: : jist.'nin]: skills i- i!u' rsin -^us^c!! 

? P !|^..a! , 1 i i ^. . 1 f '^^r,. f/'w./.v T'^'^ P'"-^": = 

iLil .ii .umc^ i'^^):ui- ■ > .Hcvcis. Kindcniurlun. j^riinary, ui.'.l 
intiTP'ediatc. af-i ^^'."^ b^n; ii^^iK'rai -impioLnui .invific U) more 



An 'itionai Aciivities tt) Proniuk" Listeniny Cunu^rchvnbion 

I ho i^-a.-.ijr ca:i ihc this s. listening comprohcnsion task^ 

i<^r propicni soh inu ar tc a:- early as kituleruarfc Mn ^■■any 
cases carlkM"! ^an aJapa niciii iui iiiuiuM^ iiiauiv? icvcU. A "Li^ioiv 
ifio.t.^'^ av- Ki^""' ^' ^'i' ' ■f'nv'^ci' ^'^r a loaffii'U^ ^;c?ifi''^ and 
cnntain audit' layo^. nicuire-. and ; pil ♦^csponsc ma crialN. 

1; iicnerak -p .nddrt^n tt> wulconic prui^lunis tt> suU,^ bcLa;asi; 
aic Ic^sfans :U:\f ^kc ns better people. "Better neupli-"" 
a. . a\ un )^^ a L.p'. ^.^.aiur^w less ignorant, Ik ; Icr i c uatli. 
■And nuHv ill coritrol of -:\\ and OiieA environnieat= id^- the 
ehiidren t( . 'e tluic lj-^tei^;ne well lieb'^ Uiein to :-^Qnd 
nlAhe Iniiou aiu task > in \\\ - vr- ' aie process ' 

LisfLnin.: In he irc r>'^^'-^. : cXl^!^. Tell tlie i^hiliiren a 

stor\ m uiiieh a yi- leia ■ 'p!u and -^c.^ it" the>^ 'Can scn^e it, 
I xainple: ^^Oih: da\ a iitile '^M louad a .atten. SneM ahvaxs 
uaniLal o!ie. Fakiai: il lu aie. ^Iie ^tai'ed r t!ie dorr will' Ilcr 
ircnher. -tandiin! w the doorv.u^. soiiiied Mck nuislde. Ui^es the 
'\]t\ ,. robleiiV; ^Vhat P. ='h..i <uksaoiis vnuki \ou ncu^l 



'JnwurJsiJ LisiuNUiy /IVf/^/M'-i^ 



liiiulii iuippcih Tlu' cnnn-.' 'ien>iit>n task is to predict multinlc 
cnnsctiucdccs. Situ . linns mriiit be: "\\)ur niutlier u:^ ! your leach- 
cr men on the ^irwet^ They ^ fart to talk al^out yi)Li. Wlvdi arc some 
lhinLi> ihey mipht say/^' Or. "Two :hildren arc ur<iui!i- over 
sonielhing (e.g., wiiose turn ii is at th. p;.'! Mri;: uasul or what TV 
proiiram to walch). W hLn iniyht rhey say?^^ lir the teacher rviiizlit 
sa>\ "SupfHi^e there are three little s;:eive^^ on vvhicii to put all of 
the ixiitns, p-dm lor mixing them, water jars, and brushes. An ' 
suppose the person van arc leaching to. !..in up piled them al( 
nn^ shcU. WUa uigliL iiuppen; ■ h tlw ...nuiCL niigiu lall over, 
i2) the sheir miujt break Lnider the loud, (3) the huxcs miglu nor 
I'ii. (4) <o\rx other ]H)Ss:bil::y'.-" 

Lish'ujnsi tn \:ut llic fai't^ hijfnrc ^ ^>lv:ny a prnhlcjjL I)eiiber;Pely 
give tiie eiiijdren unclear directions to see it^ they listen and ask for 
clearer ones. fM?r t>xamplc: Place a piece of paper, a p^ece of ehi^lk. 
and a cravor^ tVnnt of a child, f'un sa\- '^^^ick // un. please/' 
[j-ucninj ^: 'fare the ihkni and to sn^gtsi crvativv hypoUh 
cst^v Ihere \sill he plenty of (Opportunities in any classroom for 
ask in- children what the pre -Mem is and what they think Hiey 
-^^glit d ■ to solve it. It IS crucial that the problc.i be important, 
.^j.-v^rmg. and relevant to I'le child s eNperlence. f^or example: 
^Suppuse a child in our class was visiting another class me-Ml^er on 
Saturday. ;nid rhey decided that it uould be fun to buke some 
cfV5kics tliat they ccnild hnng \ our class for niorning snack Uic 
next Monday. What pn^nlemis) will they ' \v.t and wnat should 
they do^- \^ else':^ Are there other smaller problems? Have you 
tliougnt ol as uaiij pa.LS as vou Cull and of riii; ideas rhey inve /ou 
tor solving'^ Wiiat ULylit be the most unusual thing they could dc^'^ 
Can you think of a way(s) to ^^m!-.- it that most children would r- 
think of'/ Just suppose your u-Risual idea were possible. V 
could it be?" ( lo get ^Uuisruck'^ during solving when you run * 
of ideas, look at the problem in a new and different way.) 

Lisrcniiii: ih fcnjiirie r' ^ufu are niissini^. After ^living cfuldren 
a problem to solve, ask theni what else the>- need to kiunv bcAire 
they can solve it. For example, in the earlier problem about the 
cookies fbr the class snack. the\ might i^ced: (1) money, (2) thu 
teacher's pernussinn. and (3) to i>e sure no one els^: gets the same 
idea, or there skooIi^ be tuo mueh to eat betbre lunclu Suppuse 
t/ic hildivn eet the teccher's p rnilssion. but no one else has 
ottered any ; acts, i)n the children have all the faces the need to 
solve the problcnv? (No; wliat about tlie money?) uit other 



unp«>"i-nii p.ni^ ''1 till- prohL-n':-' H : 
ai-oLii riiuiiniiout ih.'v need u. • ■ ' 

work on iir-t ' (ir. .innilur cxanp..'' ' , V 

inciuls l.-ii ;.<n! tlLiT Ui-;;,- 'MVC I- ■ L ' 1' .'^ '. " ' " 

Ilu'in dc.ulJ v.tun 'in uii!: it^ " ' '■' ' 
■ule svh.it would vo, need to know ' 

l.si.nnr' !■ ■ />!n: /,nuvJ;/A'5 , rcunvciv t-r, ' uu.!!^ . 

proklens an ' a^k Uieni !- develop a pUm tor sun; - ■ . ^ampu 

learned to\lo .1. lunv we elean up tl-e pauit corner .S; : s-nuu . . 

/ ■ ,\. iv-,- ir ' \\'l;at would ' on ' d! or !ur-' 1 'n or iic Uo 
r.ri'r'' WP ''mi'-M wiiat woliUi Heilie niosl nnusiia! wayi.) to leaeli 
linn or her. a wav 'hat n.o.t dnUiren would '-^'^'p,;^'; .^i;; 
coukl llns wa; ke used - Lead the children to dunk whetuer thur 

„ ,n ■! ;iL-iUiii that aehieves the goal. 

' '"l ..l'.:^-,,-' ■ ^ sr; stjnduiu !''r i^iLiliuiUii^ iili-.i:-^ A! r er er, mj; 
,„c eluUlre; a descripiuH, of a clnld solving a prohle,i| or carrymg 
. tas i.k at what point the clnld can t„l that she or ne .ui. 
h.en sueccsslul. 1-xample: - rhis .nudl boy is ^^^f^f^^^^'^^!" 
clothes on HI the mnrnmg a!! by himsell How wul he ^ 

.!re..ed himself riuhf- Or, -This u.ri ,s learning to set ih 
;,;„,„., table. : low will she know she has done it the ri.ut 

,vrv \iii bv herself- ( bncrurage tht child to plan evauialiveh 
rather tlr-n sinipiv a^kinu m adult .authority . such as the motlier.) 
-Suppose she wants to ' now without having to a^k iiei iiKUhe. ,_^ 

. ' /, .., .,. . r, .. \-i,.,t ^lic look at ororsene. 

((iiecK Ideas ^Miii oil. '^iki-'. . - ■ , ,, . ;,. „. , 

!H!cnm^ J.'ivrnunv it the snlui /v u7;u/ the sohu 

Pxaniplc: '^A buy-/ goal is to have In. father bring hull a 
he saw oi. a visit tu the ^log pound, lie waiu ■ this dog tor a 
peu but he can t go get il hnn^elf. The .!og he wants nas long, .uirk 
uars short leas, a short tail, and two spot, on itssKSe. then draw 
" siiow the jhildren a pictu;e of the dog Uie father '--'Sij 
-Hid th- boy ^et tlio ,lo>; !„. wanted?- bee it the children wan 
notice niat only one speciiication was met a.ad that there is a 

d-'wrepaiie\ . , , t ui c 

,\Uer vou have colle.;ed tlw children s responses to thcs. la..Ks 
that hn dve - Listen-Coniprehend-Solve." you can share lUem, 
perhaps scale them, and let the children ^^^^^^ 
..spon -s m.. ■ other children the,r own age. The Ui Idr.n wa 
see altemativ^-, n;.v did not think of and will probably rea.h 
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Towards a LiswninM Taxi^nnniv 



funlwr the - /xr Ume as u result of studying Uicse models. En- 
couruge chiijn-i to produce their o^^^ "M^Mi^g-provoking'^' 
exanipli^s and stories.^ ^ 

TVfi- fN/zJ r^.r:.. lsiv}ium. Tliis is a suggested .Mi=going activity 
r!uLi III 'tivate' :i^^o:1in^ improvement und IbMps children lokcepa 
recnru ijf atUh '^-i! .oncepts an^ successes. Introduced ^.^^lle time 
aner :iie first lesson^, in a unit, tiic ^"road" activity may be higlily 
in Jis. dualized but with some general suggestions. Or the ^^road 
may be a Ian:, class or group proj- (ieneral suggestions ibr 
pLipds; 

Sou are ab' t ro begin an exciting trip on the road to 
good listening ' out! 

1 ()n V d draw in ^'roadblocks' ' to listening,^'' 

1. bxtend ve . drawing of the winding roacb Murk IX 
off in scctions^ 

1 ^^■lck to '." = v;^' l:i^t lisTeniou activuv. ^?i^^k 

through a section in your road for each success and 
hd-^el them. For example, did vou eontriliute any- 
thing t(^^ the last class discussion? If s(v mark through 
the next section in the r{)ail and give it a label If^e 
this road to ke^^p.. ^ :coxd of your listening successes 
Mild to list in svoras and pictun^s the ideas about 
hsiening Miat you want to remember, liave fun und 
mod traveling. 



4 Are There Methods 
for Evaluating Listening? 



This wlKiptcr examines crilici^ins aiul rLitiuiKhjs :!]^]iiicable tn 1in= 
[vn\]\\i tess. iiKludint: sTaiukirdi/ud tests, un pi;IMisheii fe-^t^. inih- 
lishcrs' inliinnal asscs^incius that acLH^inpain' their instrueht^nM 
niaierials. aiui uther iiirornuil devices. ^ eh a> joiiine ^ii/eiv 
standarils. and eheekhsts. hitorinati(Hi in .iis eh,!; inter \. ; 

to Hierea^e the reader^ ^eiKiiivity lo the t]Ljaht\ ^1 variety o\ 
availal^le tewhni(j Lies, 

Ic^nng; Wiio Needs li .' 

Ic- ^s lielp teachers di^e^ner and nurture ..-..T; tests aNo hel'^ 
teaeiiers t(^ seleet appropriate instrueti(MUil strategies to use wit: 
th()Se ciiiidren most a ueed ot' iieip. !t' eduealioiiul testing \ser: 
aixiniioned. excellence in prounims would Ivconie [ess tarigible, 
anti deeision^ on ini|^Oi,aiU r^sues o\ curriculum autj method 
would be made less on the basis ot^ evidence and mare on the Inis^s 
of prejudiee aiid eai^rice. Testing can erase doubts, justify pride in 
harchearned accohipiisinnent. mdieaie need for ad\ aiiceineiU. and 
keep instrutticvial prn^r:::n^ up to date and efficient. 

Those edueators vvhose values and understandings cause tbeni to 
advocate Hsteninii instruction want methods of deicrniining which 
skills cliildren pc^ssess. which ones they still need to master, and 
wviuil tliev are learmnii. if a xijiing, as a resuK <■{ neu materials, 
activities, and teaching ^tratci: es. Hvcn betbre clear th: :)retical and 
statistical evidence showed tliat there are separate ' tenirig abih 
ities, some researchers liad attempted to measure the lack 

o»" ai= inteiiratcd, eoncepfual framework tor listening nieant that 
these tests lacked agreeinent m what they nieasui\:d. '^ome re- 
searchers (svho are not noted tor retkence m eritieis;n) iiave 
sharply condemned .dl of tlie .nr. uren^ent attempts, thodgh none 
(^'' them sericnisly wanN to stop tlie eflbrt. Measuring liidden 
i^ehavior by makmi: ini rences from responses is a rather fr.:"- 
tratink: Lhallenue. !nit it \- such an inTeresting goal that some are 
stil! V illiiu: to risk failure and riciicule t(^ carry nn the attempt, 
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i'DW\ihl\ all L^nipincal rvwjrci: m the ^nnvili a:-,, jruniment of 
iKiunniii ski!!^ has roMuJ iipow ■^bsciynunn or ■ a i^<i^ of per- 
[orinaiKc a ^^Vv■ial \;irijt\ o; ohhcrvaiiun. In c^o^str /tiiui 
Umiiiil: tLNt^, It IS diirlculi to j-^ Viil cxrrurisJOLis In. hc!i^ 111 = 

Ji^klujls to rcspufui in ucsian: or [hji huaior tium or 

liornJi-c arnnciality ncu CarrMiK h}6S l FurcN.Oiiph^ it :s likclv 
I'M :!i t.--^t]nL- situuii'ms Mjine of the "best'' !is j^^cv- iiiay have 
MiLzh meiual anility mil are nonnaily aiattentivr uiul t nontext 
^ y- .-y-L.:^. .• ' . (h.i^i-^ ii:i:pl} .U; p^Kn,^, in a te- l o riMHiiwiit. 
'Sec Kelly, h^ho ) ■ Anotlier and LiefMoralMe exrrafK v ui.ror in 
f.-es ::ienta! a^'I'O. i^-; ja!uira! Hia<. SiaJ^--: jar -- 'h\ 
^ i^'^fO rnimd eul[ur:u liia> lo he us ^rcat a ncLiati ';ict()r in 
hsFeiiinu test> as m readiny te^U. 

la^tenine lesis ina;. iv fragile. Fhey need to be at h [ireeise 
.Old np-iinal level uf dirfieiiUy for the iiulividiauN tat inj theni. 
: ' >' A i.ireer pi.Uirv ss e 'aeed 'live^ iisleninu iiCuations -vhieh a 
winid !iKi>' be xaiaineiii during a wide runge of ^etlvii.e^^ froin 
^^oredoni in p..ii :e. A .Virnplelc prafile may eal! foi \\]\i\\\y .eifie. 
ini. -inative even devjoLis .Avays of siudyiny aiul e\j[uaoau lis- 
ten vvi behavior. Lastenifiii tusts sliould also progress towaro a Hnv;r 
linLJistie aiuiKsis of li^tei^ :7 eunipctencc. but inost f iheni are 
based o!i jh madeqiialc r;.iCionalc of geii ral languuyc sk^.^s. 

\Nithrejf testinu, fiowovcr, 'lie 1^;^;; er tioes not kno' i!' the 
child IS iivfcnii.g produuLo-ely or iinpfa^ actively. rN:,ualh naport^ 
ant, ciiiidren cannot guide Jicir ov,n learn aig witlu-iit soFiie ^ort of 
■y - y - ' ■ ' ■ - ' - .^oi..m,. i^,,^ ui^u w u^urc lu niatcriai may 
liivc little sense at direction. ChilJren need the opportunity to 
make responses that show fhcy havw listened. V/ellHlesigned test 
tjUestMMis, tasks, and ^MUiaifi >ns help. 

i hndren also need to bi. :li uuii e the skiils oi\| uc Mon anssvering. 
liornn rli { 1^09) suggests ^ aiit of instroction coniposed of { 1 ^ tile 
iaiig!L.;e nu. sage. iZ) the laesticiiK .ad f3) the response. The 
po,i;i [hat both tlic test m ijstjons and the !an;-iage features are 
mdependentiy diovult. Te:.i design needs to take into account the 
relafive diffieu!t> of vari-cus typc^ of linguistic tcatures ac I also 
the relati\e diMcully inherent in arious kinds o( i\iA<^st\ons. Test 
takmg }u^^ L.:ely acuou^ned for or given a breakiioui, .o these 
leaiures. Tliis lack niakc- mterpretation of tiast test resuii^ qucs- 
lionable { see IdieL 1 ^) "o). 



An* There ^krhfhjs J'lir EvdludUn\: lA^ivninxi 



Ability \s\ li^^iuning con- ':\'!ieHsiL)n rciVr^^ t*^ ^cfiera!i/ed knowi = 
cJgc-aciiuisitioTj skills cviiilMted as a Ckin>.;^]uenLe of heariri^ 
^pt^ken niutcrijl ahis statcnicnt is adapTeii iron: Biunnit!r> [ 
gijrwral di;r!niUon coniprchcrisicM'^ ), Morcos'er, testing liNlening 
coin prehension incluLks not only ilic pro^;cssu< necessary tt) 
uhtain Hi formation from spoken laiiguagv. Init also the additional 
skills ncc ' 'd iM exhibit tliat intorniation^ An cxaniplc, as Borrnuili 
siiijLrc^ .d. IS t(> aiisuei^ q uestioris ^espi^iid to tai^ks in a nuii ner 
M; 0 ^fio\^s \vfiaL t!;a listening pu. .. l.^cu uir tiie mdividuuk Lis- 
leniiiu eoinpreliension refers not cMily ti) mere siorage and retrieval 
uinju^i^e ai 1 orn itit io iU ''^ut aiSv) to traiislornuitioii and tniiikniii 
beyond the injreriaf < ev trapolation )( Marks and NolL 196"^). 

.le././/. r//e /H'vr liswh t ^ w -ih rcspcci tn ^eiicr Mtcra! cnifh 
/'•' :L ':\innJ ni j/;_r >up is ilw ^ ^ - '■ \vi^!< nijsi cdnsisft'ntlv. in ilh/ 

Linscl}- dpf)rnxi}'iaics hu. si^.^r^cr^s nieanin^ in lliu widusi variety 
nf smtkcfi niak^iiil (ada[Ued from Brown. 1^54; Currolk \ 'oSk 
I Tom this wrile^^b jvaini of view, the best listener is also eapa" '-^ of 
usinu his or her listening skills in the idest range of thinking. I his 
range proceeds from sinipie to highly complex association . The 
hc<^ listener i^, therefore, rhe one who best makes sen^t r ir of 
snund. SLiperior perforniance in listening skill probably ' only 
re-piircs possession of a wide range ofbasie co^lpete^c^'^ : .:t the 
ability to fnohf/jzc them tor a parrieulnr enmmunicative latlon 

\ lie tiiesis of liiis book is that lesiing s/iouki go liiend 
w?'nprefieiisiori to permit evaluation of listener abiii^^^ to ap- 
hen ' v^esthetieally. empathetically. and jiidie^: .=sly. But, 
u^mittetily, it is Idghly questionable that listeners cjn do so if 
-'^'^v cam^ot eomn^vhend literally. 

AJhevernenr ^ -s's are difi'erent from cQmprehension tests. 
V ; - : '",!e^Ti I' ^or listening indicate how much of the knoNvl- 
^ ^ ' p.rc r.j- spoken seleetioi! I'^-oi*: u partieular -ubject 
nuitU^ ir:e child can acquire and exhibit. Comprehension tests 
indicate how well the child can ai^sorh knowledge generally and 
from what general type of material Tins fune^iv^n is n^-^t operating 
in aciiievemeni tests, in s'liieh subtests are simply grouped by 
subiect. (These ideas are also adapted ^rom material by Borinuth, 
! 9(i9, ) 



The prifiLiry 'n-'\\on is t!u.: lUtcniiii: jbiiity i^. u v^.ri;]^^e. 
u. !cfing accorUirv maturity, l rs-iU.'cncc. hjarinki, intcruit. 
s :ojcct inactcr. a. ^ninand of lan^L.jgc. [hat is. it k icurricd 
buhaviur. A furtlKr aisLiniptiuu is that [btcninii abiiits i'^ mea- 
surable; it can bc: rLMiaHy incasurcU by iogiciily sMd tests v.- w 
sample ^XWh in recaH and crnipreiiension .;f the mcjnniu 
snoken language, even, ateuruinu to a elassie study b>' CaffreK 
C 1953). vshen tests are given by dinVrent exaininerft. 

InvestigaUv n of some nf tlicse asSLunptions about separate skills 
nr ahilities ean be done statisrieally . one fi^Mininue ^^'inij faernr 
anal). si>. While attempting to investigate the dan^ain of H^ieniny, 
Spearritt \ \9b2) was tlie first to isolate a listening innnprelicn-^ion 
laeior as distinct froni :"ie verbal knowledge laLtgr Ibund in 
Nvntten tests (probably skills ii: reading). That h^tening eoin- 
prehension and verbal knowledge faerors were ec^rrekited to some 
extent pmbahh' relleets common depee.ic'^ on bickground 
kfhuvk'Jge cf M?e:ir liar) and i.^-^nuaee s^., ■ dre ii^iening 
conipreh'^nsion lacior wais re)'-^^' i:-d ih dent ot aULlitory 
resistance und memory span. the findings i f :his study at 

the gra('e six lese! have also bt..i? r u^]iorted at the high school 
level (C.dTrey. and at the adaii level {Taylor and others. 

1^5Hf Such testing and study at eariier aues and rhe Inngitudinal 
studies needed to cstablisli individuji growth curves in these 
separate [actors have not yet been made. 

Arc There 'rifardizvif Tests That Rciiahly Med' an' 

a ChihTs Lis. Pn^gress frnni )\\ir tij Yeur ' 

A stanuardized t^st is one \vhieh lias been administered to a pupil 

sample that represents the mi^rket populariiMU and inlurinanon 

obtained from the scares 15 presented to show the range of per- 

!orniances expected tnnn tliis particular popuIai'iMi of user^. 

A standardised listening test can be used 10; ( ! ) assess ihe range 
afut distribution of listening abihty in a particular group so tk it 
l^'e degree of diffieulty of oral material can be adjusted: (2) 
determn-^v tf tlie group has learned ^v!ku is being tauglit: (3) 
mea^nre group itnprovenient in lisi> rMg skill over e specifie 
perio^=. (4? estimate group reading potcnu.-i: f5) compare reading 
and listening ^Milh to make the most of the best mode of reee|> 
tion: and (6? test asbiinn^tions abouL proposals for. and models of 
listening 

The lOLowing are two usefui tests 'or assessing basic listening 
abilities: tin- flifHtjis 7V.v/ Tsychohnsiin^iiv Ahilities (ITPA)anu 
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\\u \\\ !^m,u: n ^ a- r ui^n:^ /, ! | 1>A is PUhlHh-J by 

!iHiii'nt \- - on !• Kci^pnoiuil ^^liiidrcn at rliu rn;\LM-- 

^'^> IlHii 'i^ u^.hI ujili ^hil.ja^!i hcuuvn the :il:cs (^f iwc>= 

jnd-uru^'luiU .iiki iiinv. If Iuh ^uhtosts relevant tn stcniiiii: at llie 
rcnrc^enta!io>i.d jevjL .■l:/J/r^//a f)i^nlii:i: and 1 //J/Zr-r: - r^y^ .// 
.1 LUi^i^L and .2[ the aLUcMiiai ic-SLH] i;,ani:il IcvuL an ''aLito:iiaEi.a'' 
t^'^l. .\:nl![!^n A'n, jl Aiitn^fui^u. aiid a test uf '^scquC!K:= 

mii/^ M^^//M//a-4 .SVf//H.''/f.7//- C^irroll il'^j^) \c-,jr\b^^ this 

baticry anil crititjUv^ it, d'lic h'sy/;?./.'; .I/^^;;/^ -rr Pisi rnninj tif 

' ^'r^-'^ ■- ) - aiaiii_. lu i^l i innriu 1 e ^aiaiiLic^ in 

ireqiicncs'. ini;[iNif\, ov pattern of aiu!itur\^ siiniuli i s^e Stern. 

\s jsked to whjther [lie ^sairds sound the saiiie or d^^ ail. 
(( napte: live [h;s [niok nien:ioM- other Inisie a'Mlil\^ tesfSw 

Jhe Rr'^w-:- .irhc}; I.i:^!CKin^ i'^uiiprchcr^!^ n _ /Vv/ k the sian- 
dardi/ed, niiMCLT eltorr in tiie OMnprelumsidTi I'ie' Ah^MMi^jji 
nnuaii> Ue^igncd t'l used [!i^i:!.ides niiie to tiiirteen it ean al^u 
he Used at eolleue and jHTst-c(Mlegc levek. rhe seventy-eight ilen^s 
are Lrrouped in Iivl pan^, ^^a [initiediate KeealK il) Following 
Direetinns. \l) RL'eol:nl/in^2 Transitions (i.e.. is a sen[en;e in a 
speech intrudactiirsa transir^rnal, eonehidiiig^ ^m- none of these'?). 

KcciHini/inu Uord Me.^ ainiis iUn lienis), and (5) Lecture 
C uniprehei.Nion (tssehe nunute^ of continuous discuurse For the 
Icciure coniprehcnsioii seethai one taetcir ana]\'ss reported by 
Barenian ai^d others revealed t^^so other ra*.^ors; f ] ) listeninH (ov 
Jeunis and C ) drawling iiiierences nn Fniker. 9uS). Brown ( 1 94*? ) 

1.,^^^ .... ....... .^v i..L^ L,. .L^/v> -L'Ut^.-., viv.^.^ .;|JpetMUU LW PC Uiw 

single hc'^t tost tor separuling ''^(n^d" hsieners frun^ ^'poor^' ones. 

the caution aid critieisni nieotioiied at the beuiafuriu of tiiis 

aliaotci Iso apply to this te^t. 

I he SlIJ' Li-sicnin\i 7\'sf ait atienipt by tlie l.c; ueational 

resting 5er%ace to measure li'^teniiig compreliension be using the 
series called the Scffuential Tests of Fducational Progress. The test 
appear^ to }>e built ?mi the delniitioii '^Listening is wluir liappens 
wheit people are spoken r(^^^ (Kelly, l^O?, rebuts this delniition). 

I here a; wo alternai ^orras for each of (bur levels: Level I 
(college). i.evel = (grades len. eleven, twelve). Level 3 ^'Tades 
so^en, cighr. nine and Level 4 (grades fuur. five, six ). 
= riie n ne^y items suitabie for the elementary grades are reported 
\o n^f^asiu\ . (h Plain-sense Coinprchension ndc: "ityinu nuiin' 
ideas, rervienihernig details and simple sequences of ideas. Ufider- 
standing vcnvd nieanings); {'2) hiteri^rel^ion (understanding 
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iniplicaluMiN I'f iiKiiii ulciis -aikI smulwdui dctaiU. iiUcrrclati(Mi= 
^hips :imo\m iiK'.i-u aiul cnniintativo nieaninu--^ nf word^i: i i IvaN 
uation and Apidican<Mi ijudging validity o\ ideas, di^tingiiisiiinu 
iact iVoiii laiicx . noEin^ cuntradiciicHis. c.a.. '\iudgiiig whether the 
speaker has cicated the intended moinl nrefleet^'l^ Idie test iteiiis 
require not unly understanding ol' the S[ioken disenurse hut also a 
wide ranue of [irinr kiKHvleduc and reasu/iing abinties. 

Critici-!ns ol this test reler to its mix of readiniz and li^^tcniiig. 
Also, many o\ the priiited item^ on the test ^ii !^e Lniswercd by 
pupils wiio have not heard the oral niateriah 

There are three possible results tYoni usinu.a eomnrehensioii 
test: { 1 ) tile eiiild knows the answer whetlier or not she or lie is 
,-,pu.ed tw the maienai; il) the child /an sek-et the cnrreet 
alternative as a result of having been expensed [a the material: 
the ehild neitlier ahvadv^ ktunvs the eorreet ahernative nor 
learns it from exposure « Marks and Nolh 1^)67 h Only knowledge 
obtained as a eotisequenee of listening to the oral test rmssage 
aetually represents listening comprehension, it is difllcult to Hnd 
a passaac eontaininii intorniation abuul whieli a ehild know^s 
absulutely nothmg. Bui thu SjLr leM aiipMar^ to eoatain many 
questions that a child can answc^ without listening to the test 
passage. Spearritt fR62) deleted nuuiy of these items after pro- 
testing the questions on a pilot sample without the stimulus 
passages wdien he used the test in his study. (Further information 
and critique is given by CarrolK 1068.) 

The Bulucational Testiiig Sendee added listening tests to the 
(hopcratire Primurv Tes!s i 1 '^67 h There are two Ibrms for grades 
one and two and tbr grades two and three tor iinspeeded assess- 
ment. The teaclier reads words, sentences, stt^ries, expo^at'ons. and 
poems. The child demonstrates his or her comprehensinn by 
marking approitriate pictures. In tills test, listening nicludes more 
than receivinp the spoken word; it includes identifying dlustrative 
or assoeiated instances, reeuUing elements, interpreting the ideas 
presented, and drawing inferenees. The time required is about 
thirty-tlve minutes. A typical item is ^T went for a ride/' with 
picture options of a ehild swamTuing. a child wiilking, and a ear. 
The handbook encourages inslructionabdiugnostic use of loeab 
item analysis data for groups of children. 

Tlie Purrcll Listciung-Rcacling Series (group test) is designed to 
provide a eomparison of children's reading and listening abilities. 
Revised in this llarcourt Brace Jovanovich pubHeation seeks 
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jr\' ■ ^" ■;. liial PL' i-^'^ iH^ rv.: i''iL: 

->n[\^ li.; . ■ ' {■-liiiii'M 111 iwuii'itj .IS Cuinpj.'uu ih U'iunu. 
fn ^ r -o^-asod lliu Dh rrc^! -Su iliwn! KciJini: ( \ir.h - 

aiuj priaia'^ ai; iii^ti^uniciit Inr i-suiiiatinu a t.Mnl!.r- 

pnfaiUiai ^ . ^ ■ " iniinu t!' rcail. I he ' ///r/^^ ; =/) v 'vW' 
/%f Ar'a.. , i-r bw^^aiiiin^ lir-a araJa iaN*> :'*ai^- 

ii^laal llau^a m a ad'i^ ■ ■ ilna-N oi; aUili!' . rif m ^- .■ i i.Mi 

I p;auia!iias :n MiMa)' .ni-i lin.;- :■ anaav'.). 

ii /a// f J//;a -''^ •. ^ " -r ^ ; . ^ 

I c<t ^alidiU ^lar^ ' l^- n iPi^r a ■ ' iMaiah I'^'Uvaa*' l;ia ^afiw^l-; 

ic^Uad apniaiU JU .Jul liu ■ ;ativc^ oT liic in^lruai ir.na( 

; roiziaina It' ttic la-l ra^j^ in^i maa'^.. . ilic iMcfiiilLi skilU uMiai^ 
dticad in the [^laa.iran! intt niaaMiraN ^.^dU dsasajlnp^l iLiiaia Uw 
scores will tall i''> sho\^. uha elieLl^ o\ tuaehifiti. [his la^k ul" a 
iiLiUn :..:s iit^uuircLl ni iiuiUN 'X'^icrtaieiUs I a..il 'Aere i;e>ianeL! lo 
teaeh listeninii tnit did iioi pio ^mcl pcisitiva resuiis. luit, just as 
uiitort iinatel\\ if the lea. lrnji n a.eivK' to provide eompeienee ior 
llie tesK the test residts ^snl he hui^e^L ^^hv \ leuchers are uiulei 
pressifre to sho\^ hitih aehie^ernent seoi\'^ ior their classes, stan- 
dardi/ed tests fiiay be iiuaiMdIy ^^elh 

I he test score oi a siiiule enii J reneels a s^^a^^le eriair o! nieu^ 
siireiiicnt. At the hi^ih atui low ends of tlie '.i^hfrihutii^n ol^ scopes, 
one or tuo v^rong (or ri^ht, guesses iireutly change the gruue-level 
cquivalenl score, (iroup tesis nieasure aciueseineni ol groups, iioi 
!!id!%idnak par!icular!\^ o\er a vcav or less, Schc^M peoplv fii!s\ise 
group aehievement test scores when they use tlieni to dererniine 
tlie plaeenient of iiulividual ehildren. Another CLiution; avoid 
ccMiiparing iircuips tliat were not represented in the population 
iVoni \Uu^h the test norms were developeLl. 

The teacher^ question at the beginning o\' this section was 
there any standard that a ieaehercan refer t() that will enabile han 
nr her to iletermiiie a eluUrs proiiress in listening Ironi year cr/ 
year?'' In hgiii of the preceding diseussKm. wc can say that sfan- 
dardi/ed. norin-rclark'nced icsis are not the answer. Tests espeeially 
desiuned tor adininistration to individuals give a more ace?:r:Ue 



U'.ujllx :u"C'nnjvijiy it. nij\ Y<'m child tv' ir,=^irujtio!i.il i iti:.' aiul 

( ^nr/noiiM cfurciKw ■ apiVtiT lo have entered Uic e ■rooni 
reCL^uh" ll.jp 1. .jii/e.L iiurnvr-^rcreiwcd te^ts. A eritc- 
ri.Mi-r^iereni'e ' tosi >:neu to deiermine \vhetlier or not a 

pupil uai\ r^cr/orni a deia led fask= f i^r exaiiiple- when a child 
h-=.iens ro rn aerial of a ccrJaiii length and coniploKity, she or he 
ji^le to identily the main idea in aine nut often iteiiis? C riterioiv 
re'e^eneed !e^t^ a^; ii^^l X[. niaki.' slinrt-ranize instriicti(^n:i 1 deci- 
sioi^> and to >ee how well rhe teacher'^? own instrw .tional uhjec- 
;i^e^ are heinu aeliieved by ihe Undents. Instead oi a score based 
y^v. t\v: nurnber ui^ quesiu^'fm uiiswereti cuT^icetKy a crirerion- 
^v)c^^M^ce^i ^c.t yieltis a iHlin^ of objeetives attanied M bob 1^70), 

/wUuilly, a Uirlher description of enlerion-iXlerenced tests 
rc ^ea^s rluit they a^e nothiuir newa bxaniples are such v ork-saniple 
'■ •M. I:, (\aai:^, -A-!;crc ibc ^cor. is dererniined in terras of wfN^tk, 
ivpeu nei niinuie. But il^ tlujse typing scores a^c cnnipured to 
vhose nuiuc hs" otlie: people, the test is norin-fcivreneed, 

Cnterion-reierenced lesi givers make iiiferenees abQat the on- 
tlAe-job beluivror o!' tliose taking thoir tests. They hofv (liat ever\ 
person answer^ or perform^ eorreelly oil a!l test items (or iinswers 
a eermin set percentage correcrly). Thus tbcy hope that every 
person wHI receive the Lianie score on the eriterion-behavior (e.g., 
one hundred on the spelling test betbre trying .o learn any more 
new \^■ouN.^ This lack ol" variahiliiy is not tlie aim of nornv 
rclerenced lests. wdiieh are designed to discriminate among those 
who know LUid those who do not, 

CYUerion^Feterenced tests are most useful in produchig iril'erenc- 
es when tile liehavior souuht is obvious and simple. This kind of 
ohservatinn has been witti us for a long time. Criterion=ret'erenLed 
tests focus on nuicli more complete attainment of a muchsnialler 
nuniher of objeetives. This tbeus may be advantageous when the 
tester i% dealing with the mastery of sinipie basic skills. Wlietherit 
IS et|ualiy desirable in o>tiier areas of learning (sueli as Oiiniplex 
listening eomineltensinn skills) is operr to question (FTieb iQ76y. 
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\r. I'll \fr;i'..: . / /■ yi/n.rnij I /u- 



I npnb!i-hcil ! e^.ts 

lis;, .'J llic^u^s .!M J J i^-i-rtd lu Mb III iu'^ii Ic-'^ i v i .;.iiTU\l 

owe o[ ii-cs,' ^u^l^'.i!X^. ) I urc nuMMi'Micd in ;v w<'v.s 

^^*h^^) ,.in;hn.tU\i b:,H;iOur;!pli\- ^luu^s ^■■\\{yO\;j uUru'v Uii = 

lor iiraJcs r\nir aiui ^ix (An:^stJM(n\ ariu i ^pinosu. i^Kjbi. Anuincr 
soiif'jc J hiruc rifle 111 rS!= A prnjucl ui AiaiikHl.^ rininiy. C al- 
ifornia lUiiLiti. l^^fi^M. nedrit^k and Maiiaing vNm'^-'^^ fiiCJ-^Lnv 
tor the I SHF j^n^iw'Jl Pn^i:r;\ms in Oral ( MnnumiLMvion, Alameda 
(/lUiiUs, Uiiiloniia^ i l iic^.' iuOLua^.^ uiv i.cPuUh' m ^li:.rur ej 
DuruiL- a icn-uuiniic. ta j^v-rru ordud tc^t, students h^ten lo two 

■.lunal dtNiraefinfis ntilo^. Srudents eir.de or iuud: Nvirh ' . -ooiiain 
pierures in iliwir booklets in respt)nse to the a.iduory Miinuio 

Another li^iennm a^ de\eio>ped to ideni'A edi:eLvti(>nal 

potiMUiul arnonu li i^jdvaiHapod iunit^r liiuli seliool suukins iiy 
ii^Miii apiTtaM^riute eotueno huervi^'us Migiie^isjd liiu ^k'aI^jui 
shouki include sporH, auveiitLire. bingraphies oi huroes. and spy 
ami niy^tery stories i ( )rr and ( f rah in ! -HjH b 

Walni^r ( 1^)74) wlevcloped a I^ m o( listening eomprchension tor 
kinderiianeti and bciiiniiiiiii first graders, it contaiia> iiradt'ii 
passaues aiul eiiihty^ loiir literal and inlerential tiuestinns. She has 
dealt with eoiitei^it. Lritcriar^relaied. and predietive validities luid 
ctKisjders the ahemate tortiis ,nid internal reliahiliiiies in be hi^lo 

Neville and Vu^h ll'^74^ ecMiducted an interesUng study that 
conipared ehitdren^s emirs m elu/e tests by usii^ga reading ntodao 
ity aiul a listwning nioda!iL>y Sixty^siv eliildren aued nine and ten 
were rested in two groups with two parallel elo/e te;Us of reading 
et)n\|yehension. The satne tests were then given as cloze icm o\ 
listcnni^ coniprehension. Their results were as tbllo^ws; (1) stu- 
dents did hetter on the readiiig cloze test than on the listening 
clo/e test: iZ^ altlunigh certain cloze tests are apparently equiv- 
alent nieasures nf reading coniprehetisioiL it does not signiry that 
thev are necesMrily ectuivaJent tests of listening coninrehensron:^ 



1':m\]i]c iiHululir^' liau ,ui i^^Kjtila^v; v!':klrcn asTo Ah\\j rn 
i,!m;'i ,s ni5N^c^;uc:n:-il aprr:M.-!: .iiiJ isv vii;'--v u;^n" in l"^ ■ nnaiin-i 
1' i iM : -1 n cdilwT h Li Ilk : i {' cliiltlrkMi ik.m ^ nc lisu^ninL: puk! :il= 

IV. f! uiK.a! i !0 tills jiui 'ACiv do!'^ on thu imvv.oJipj 

iSLfLSN^ lip juncluro nattcrnb) iPc "nicloUy linc'^' of the 

A.a un pulMhiiL'i! tc^' -^f cr\i\cu\ li^iciiiiui thai nial^iius i:ne skills 
Jvs-:ri:n^l in chaptiT thrci^ has been dohcrihed clsi;'.siierc lLuiui= 
<cei]. I ''U>^j a a!i.d b). Suhfe-Ts arc (i) D^'tecting tile Sp^'akcr's 
Pur:^'i-e ihunipr. laci. pcr^ Liasi'Hi il ) AiiLily /aiii: and Jikijiinii 
!'ro; :aa!ida. :\nd (3^ Aiuiu Mng a:ul j?jdging Ariiunients. llus 
^cwM;a \=;i!:ia=: iciH rust lui^ uxpiiwilly slated standards, for the child 
In anplj.^ duriML^ I iic j i-d>:/ncntai procc^'n, 

i Palnu iiig i^ a te^i c\anj]dc tor judgifig a speaker's [nirni^sc. 
■ dir/'/ih in ar.;^.i ..■Inidra:: in usinu a criicritMi Tor jiuJuiiii:- 
:nr liij ;e^i ^.iiuatiiir: itsciran arla?rarv criterion fumished. 

.;de. ^M-: inciui:^ Joj. [.as uiisdiah:. l^'\x^ eKi'iiivn ^" uas 

-P I p';; ^lLu!i; 

Mark tiii^ auriiht.T^^ ;T-;^sprii^ijnu a? x^uar i^nsvvor ciir iu;c (l^aase 

I'll thesectiori of the tc^U derdiria with propauanda t hie re are nine 
nrai^sis iienn>. (e.^. ^^hich propaganda trick \\^as beiiiir einployed: 
i>ad s\ ords.uIad uords. 'nindwagon. glittering generalities, tran^^lbr. 
tcsnninniaP plu!n4olks= canlstacku^g. side tracking? There are nine 
iUdiinicn* irenis that could he categorized us bad, ImrniFess. good. 
1 here are nine reason items: '^WoulJ you judge ti^e propagaiulai as 
yet.: did I'eeausc . . /-"^ tulknved by l!:rce :eason^.) Ha^li pro pagan ^ 
da "tena is suhje^iej to the Three types of (luesHons. !iere !s an 
exaninle of' a test vi^im froni fhe propaonda instrument 

^i)n^e earefidh, ^ tho life \\m save aiii^ht ne your ^n^n.'' 

Uuesticn ^8 Wlm'i [ueihud is the speakei udng to persuade yrirf? 
1 . I ^b^-'s big. iier^enib eiHcliy ideas ot skiguns linif Lippeal 
:. Makes ; r . i^.uU. to do as others do, 

}-. (?cts A f^iiinuus Merscn to give a talk im testirrHinial in favtrr af 
die Idea. 

4. I yes ;? ■eiiiptuie: i*ka diiu does nnt realb^ Helnn^i 
Mark ic u si-conas ) 



i, !^ein>! t^n in ^ir^.ii,jcjn cau^c jusi ii: uis' ucjiilcntv lis 

!?' 'I being carciul L^ioii^h. 
1. >t^u jLiri iry tv; r^fniiu! ne-'iMc ^^c sure liriver^Jnii y-.ni never 

dv±u2^ pd'uMc ven niu.^n. 
^. uM/ry clYon neoJb ni he nn le to re niJe Jeaiii on our srieets 

and hiulvwiiVi. 

Murk it. ieCiMiiU) 

ScarteroiL unpubU^heil t'J^ts >u:;h as these .iilit be brought 
tniiether add [(> a i:ii^tMeU:a{ naincNseirk :ov iiie i;esianu oi 
li-^ieninii. lAl^n ;nje ^\'ilkinsoih !^/6^^ tor ihitisli tests; of personul 
relaUo-i^iiip. ^arNioii regi^iers v:-: Jiseou. e. ai^i preJienon ir. 
conversutin:i : aih.l J^'rjednian and Johnson. l^)6S, for an analysis 
of a variety ut^ tests to Jeterniine their possihle use as measures of 
speeded and unspeeded listening J 

Fyblisliers' Tc?;t^; That Acconipany ^stening Mnterialls 

Ideas for pivparmii te^,ts te nieasure hstciiijig skilfs aeconipany the 
insmietional matteriuls from nnnn publishers. In 1969 Science 
Research Associaty^ pubHsiied the Lhtvfiiug Skills Pnigram, wliich 
evMi^isth of a tvvent^-^ie oardtcni pretext and post-test, The pretest is 
aLtually a iiunivationji deviee to p\c pupils u lYanie of reference: 
questions are answered yes or no. items refer to tie tec ting rhynie, 
eoni[)rehension of dctaib. ini /rences. sequence, niaiii ideas. I'aci^, 
and puinoses: understandiniis about the listening act: and fol- 
lowing directions. The teachers manual also has an informal selt- 
ruting kuiswered yes or no) of pupil listening habits that niuy also 
be used as a pre- and post-test. Pupils next fill out a listening skills 
record, listing the items mi-sed on t!ie4est. The record svill show 
which recording they should listen to for needed practice: after 
such practice, the pupils check the recording off the list, Pupil- 
teacher conferences are encouraged. The leachef s snide gives ideas 
for extended practice, (Test data are not reported j histructional 
material is niultilevel and multiskill for grades four, five, and six 
and supposedly includes instruction on cause and effect and on 
creative and critical listening with the help of tape, recorcL or 
cassette. 




An . iriier SKA pubiicatini; k :i scries rir Lisiciiiiiu Skill Huikicrs 
wliicli ■'■ \\)vi nl" the Hciuiini: LAia n\i[nr\ Sinvs, Testing tullows 

j!i l icSicr-ru^aJ ies^'Mi. Uiui pupiW cwxcv resLil!^ (M1 iin ''grc^^ 
cli;irt> in rlie pcipil bookN. 

(JtluT listcniiii: ^nc.l^LHvnlc^t nijieriab arc unuiu. Iim^ exunipk 
in the IPifi'l Rcjiiiiii: Invcnjor] , where the U'ord 'Opf^ositL^s lesi 
nKiy lie uiven as btah a listening rest und a readi/ig test, .l/r U'vi klv 
Ri'ihicr e(^ntains listening eompruhension tests \ot ihjgfiusis inid 
praetiee. At primary levels pupils niark pietures: at upper-urade 
le\"els the pupils write a direct aiiswer usually culling for I'uctual 
recalk Other pru^runis. scenic ol^ svhich contain sonie means ni 
ti^nnal evaluation, are mejuioned in the next chapter on mateii .K. 
(See also the KhuIcriiLincn Auditor} St rcjiiinsi Fvsi., published b\ 
Fi^llett, Using a phonograph rcccird, the test ineasures f 1 ) Usteiniu: 
uguinst noise. O synthesizing phonemes irito words, aiul 
deterniiniiig whether or nut [luired worils are ideiilicak ) 

le^ts that acc(*nipaiTy listening materials, unpubhslied te^ts.and 
standardized tests can all serve as niodels for the teacher's own 
development of evid!':!tion instruments. Witli awareitess gained 
Iroin familiaritv wit i Liiese measures, the teacher may jiuin insight 
into h.is or lier o^^ii listenuig skills, cs/ia iu^I v ij liw tcui licr cn- 
tuaUv takes fniris >f tlitJsc tcsts^ (See chapter five of this i^ook tor 
tests of auditory discrimination i:liat uccanipany programs j 

flow Clvi the Teacher Use Infonfial /)e]7ce.v/ 

Much inforinaiion about needs and growth can be obtained by 
both pupil and teacher. One method is to pinpoint significant 
behLivior (seek leedha<:k), select appropriate time sumples, tally 
with a wrist counLer cr with marks on a piece of tape, and keep 
records of progiess. ((diarting). Iri adtlition to the pupil-teacher 
observations, class fogs, diaries, and anecdotal records also furnish 
survey material on amounts of time spent and provide data for 
classirying listening purposes and behaviors. Individual und sniall- 
group conferences and pupil pairs arc useful tor making evaluation 
highly relevant. As the class gnulually records desirable listening 
behaviors, tliey turn them into class standards, which can be 
fornudi/ed as cliecklists, A sample checklist, developed in a class 
where students wished to eliniinate certain listening prublems, is 
shown in Figure 1 2. 
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1. I fift^in ficivH nuiil)!'^ h'^annq what pt/nfiio soV- ( ^ 

2- Tho S[)-',ikor talked loQ K/ftiy. ( i 

3. THt^ ypodker talked loudly enouqh^ hut not clearly. ( ) 

4. Thr r'Qoni .vas too noisy; 

Tfv: noi^f. Cdiiiu froni (a) people around f"no ( ) 

(b) outskio thu binUiing ( ) 

(c) thn hu'l ( ) 

(d) OtI'. -M SOU^'CGS ( ) 
(expiain) 

Lfst&ning 

1. I didn't pav attention becau:^e i wasfi't interoGtod. ( I 
2= ! didn't p^y stTf-niiDn [^ecaup* ' is thinkifig 

about vvlir.^ I ^-'^eS going to ( 1 

3. The ^.'iCaker or sounds beynJi . =;roru lyut^' MlycL ( } 

4. I vAi^ thinking aboi-iv odvjr -'CIS (oKpInin) . ( ) 
I, I misiiUcMome and could noi figure out vvhat was going on. ( ) 
6= I got wranped up like a cocoon in my own nrgumerit 

and plannino. ( ■ 

7= I coMldn't L'nckjrstand, so 1 c^Lfit listening. ( ) 

J. I CQLiidn't find anything I alrcLidv kfiow uuoul to fiiatch 

up vv , I i 1 w h a t w m 5 a i t ^ ( ) 

b. I ufjoldn't sufTimarize di my o\'>' .v:jfds= ( ) 
8- It wa% hard fa k^?M) up becausn 1 ddn fiquro out what 

miglu corTiR nex t. ( ) 

9. I fistGnyd like a sponge. I got %c crncerned .vith details I 

coulcd not tel{ tht3 main part froni what wu'^ lust supporting, ( ) 



Vocabuf^ry 

1. These words or sounds were new to rne: (1 ) _ — = 
(2) ______ (3) (4 (5) 

2. I thought the word rrieant - - — = 

SkiUs or things I think I do well in when I'm Mstuning or am shosA/ing 
innprovernent in are: 



Fig. 12, A checklist of listening roadblocks can help students identify and 
solve listening problems. 



I'lic tcaulier c;ni iiicnrporalu vuhlalMc LiisCiis^iuil huhavicirs \nio 
ci)dinu d^vici^s, Thu^" are inimeoiiraphcd :iiul iiivvii lo [UipiU. 
fliis type o\ inalcriLil (aiul tlie stundards) are b^/st built up hit by 
hu. inductivi'b, . with ibc children, who then geiuuncly understand 
i\k inutcnal and iVcI that it s/xists partly by their choice. Figure IJ' 
is an oKamplc at seven iteUiS rur izeiierLd listening!: biyiire 14 
presents a :-iniple Ics^c^n plan. 

rcacher^ can alsii iisc cliildrcn'5 gradcil texts and published 
paragraphs for varituis iiratlc levels to t'urrn a diugnostic tool 
iisually called an inlurniul reading inventory. Instead ol' deter- 
mininp oral ruAdbiii and eomprehcnsiun level (as indicated by the 
niost dit^ficult selection read suceessfully by the child ).■ the teacher 
can read aknid to the child rhe parugriiphs in the inventory. Then 
by asking ciueslions on the content Ihc teacher can deterniine the 
highest level at which the pupil can understand nuiterial when itas 
spciken Such an infnrnial device is lielpful in uettiny a peneral 
idea of tlie level uf listening coniprehcnsiun o! li ebild who is 
liiiLiui^ticaliy dittcreiu from others in the class. 

ir ti:e listeners tlrsi task is to recreate in his or her niind the 
'"incunina ' ^\ the speaker, theii a prontablc assessment activity is 
to have the children write their own passages tor listening tests. 
C hildren can thereby have a iiaiul in designing the ciuestions to be 
a-ked about tlie^r passage^. In this way tlie chiUl bocnnies the best 
authority on what the passage means and can settle conniets of 
opinion that might arise. 

Questionr- 

Horniuth (1^^69) elaborated cumnion types of q uestions that are 
thoMght to assess literal comprehension; amung tlieni are the 
"R0te Wli- iiuestions'' (who, wliieh, what). Me shows tliat by using 
nonsei^se words, this type of question does not test seniantic 
coinprehension with any certauuy, hut it does furni a base lor 
cjuestions that do. 

For example, given a sentence containiug the nonsense words 
Tliv picihcini i)l()shed into the \vormsiriifJlL', even young children 
can answer ''wli- questionsV such as ''Who ploshed into the worm- 
strufne?'' The answer, ilic /)iuharn, implies that, in some situa- 
tions, questions of this type do not necessarily require that the 
child comprehend word meaning. The structure of the first sen- 
tence IS somcthJng siniilar to The girl jumped into the spaghetti, 
or, nuMc likely, tht! s\\1niniing poaL Bormuth nicntiuns questions 
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Fig, 13. A sample coding sheet for jistening behavior, Scg Figure 14 for a 
lesson plan that employs the coding sheet. 
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L-:-^sOV Pl3n for Codifiy fl D iGCusvnr' ^^"C 

fj; Pr /i// ' (,r.w-^??/r 0.'?/e<'r^ 

SiJiigeStoa Stf^pS 

1 . D istriiiute GOfiifU) sh>?et to pupils, 

2. Discuss tiie cocling srio^n snd chLck class undarsLandinq of ifi c l^tihaviors 
listed. 

3= T^ay a segment of a taf^*;? recording of a class discussion, 

4. Uso riie Coding shftat as a guide. 

5= EncouragG the children to ask questi' -i?. 

6. Di^cjss eU^ments of listening byhavior inferred from the rosponses (or 

Jack of rosnonse) on the tnpG. 
/ R tj (J I a y t n e to Pu segment to v e r i f y t he cod i n g a n d c o n r i r m in tore n c e s b y 

checking with the listener whose response is being uxamined. 

Have i)uPi;i tabulate the fruquer^y of occurrence of vanoLiS itams on thfi 

COdtHq giii:Je. 

9= Pupils can then determine the dejsirabie responses that have low yr no 
oCcurrencG and try to plan for rnore practice or situations that would 
ehcit responses. 

10= Once foniFl i:ir With the :udure, chiiu ryri can repeat these stofis in small 
qroups, vvhich they direct themselves. 



Fig, 14. A san^iple lesson plan for identifylnfj listening behaviors in class 
discLi^jSion. 



nuns jiui til- tL'uJiiiiu^icarnuig appro:i-!! liiai li;^- 
io;-;s uerv do^iiined lo prninotc. i Sec LuiUi^lccn. 



vr^nh; ; ,>r ^.!:aa'lv i-^^on piaii^ u-^iiig tlii^ apprtniwli.) 



M>ah.in'ai 



1 )i.iL:nM'.!> nj pupil ini'ingai 



tU. Ml :inS ^M;W III ih = 



au 



\Vr)cii^ Wharc ' il^nv aiain 
to*mmu Win-' 

(';.n .^t Oil reaair* V^\u\ ajciiiu (extciulinu. focusing, extend 

..s^,- \l ' ^ i^ iii' * inuMil niiii). N(>te: iniciTiu C(>niinues 

s ,.,1 * v.RS if' can tiiroimluuit the discussion as the 

tjkc fhas.> iinlo ideu^ .ind put iinuip sainplcd. (Waicii ini iiiL- 

i -^:' ' ^hildten^ !io[ne*'^ahM"iaiitiiiu 

Adani '- . . Ntaniic'' . . ■ rcajiiuns) 
Keiniorcenien! 
( Su^concepis ) 

liuvv d.' vou teel alunn it * dni^i aiitonoin) 1 iccimu lonc) 

Winch problem -Aaiuld you iikc 
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Are Tfwre Methmis for fCvaimtmg Lmemng? 



What did it do for you? It 
sounds ti^ me like you under- 
stand ; do you? Can you give 
niore exaniples? 

What did you learn? How cjr 
we evaluate? What did you get 
out utMt? Where dues this take 
us? WImt might be the next 
step? * 

Ca!] you suiu up for us'^ 



eedback pruwUce 



Direction and reward 



SunuTia 



rv 



Transfer 
(Subconcepts) 



Lers look for ways we can use 
what we talked about. What 
could you lelkan absent class- 
niaie about this discussion? 
llow could you use this sotne- 
place else? At another time? 
Ii(vw many of you found a 
change to , . . ? 

Wfiai did you understand? 
Mow was this like . _ ? What 
nugh t^bc Liic same? 

Could you also try? Outside of 
tiiis class would you . . . ? 



Set for transt^er 



Mcaningfulncss 
Similar elemenrs 

New instances 



The major divisions of the questioning approach are (] ) readi- 
ness. f2) reintbrcemeht. and (3) transfer. Clusters of concepts 
within each area have a progressive, cumulative, and dependent 
relationship. Thus the assuiTiption is that as the first major cluster 
is in operation, the second has the possibility of functioning, and, 
when Elie first and second are in action, the third becomes pos- 
sible. Figure IS displays these concepts in the teaching-learning 
approach just illustrated with the sample questions. 

Taped class discussions can be coded for questions aimed at 
these types of concepts in a teaching-learning approach designed 
to promote creative^ interactive listening. Sample coding sheets 
are shown in Figures 16 and 17, Inaccurate Ifstening was consid- 
ered a supporting variable to be accounted for in creative problem 
solving. 

Perhaps ^the material in this section should be in the chapter on. 
techniques of teaching listening. But there is much about testing 
that is inseparable, fortunately, from instruction. Probably the 
most productive testing is that which is also instructionah 
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AtTcctive HcsponHc 

Terms mc\\ as acsilielU af^prcdaiunL anujlh^nul rcs/Hjnsc, ami 
empathy touiul in some of the suggested skills in chapter three 
simuest areas of coniinunieablc experience tliat are ditricult In 
ex^^ore by quantitiable test responses. Laugliter. tears, and signs 
of embarrassnient may give better evidence of listening than any 
objective test yet dcsigneth But such evidence is colored by the 
listener's control of her or his expression und the powe; and the 
bias ot the observer, Standardi/ed tests, nevertheless, will not 
satisty the need for day-to=duy assessment, especially of long-range 
effects and specific requirenients of a particular individual or 
groun that needs exposure to a wide variety of dialects und usage. 




Fig. 15. Teacher questioning of students can promote the develoriment of 
certain interdependent concepts. 



Arc There Mvfhoclsjhr Kvahiating iJsienin^ - 
Coding Sheet for Teacher Behavior 



Teacher ^ 



Teacher 
Functions 



Readiness 
Openness 
Boundaries 
Subsftills 
Focusing on 

f & c 
Ref ocusing 
Extending 
Lifting 

Reinforcement 
Direction and 
rewvard 
Summarizing 

Transfer 
Set 

Meaning 
Similar elements 
New instances 

Other 

Coritro' 
Unclassifiable 

Total 



Teacher Responses 


e: 
D 

o 


"5. 
0 


c 


Fg 
Q 

c 


Search Strategy 


E 
o 
c 


— — i 

Type of Problem ! 


Hypotheses 




1 
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bility to ask effective questions can be enhanced by 
class discussion. 
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Are Tfwre Methods for llvahiamg Limnm? 

Coding Sheet for Student Behavior 





Student ^ 


Ciaii ^_ . 
Student Responses 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Totals 


Total numbef of reiponsei 




















■ ■ = — 


Qualities 

Interactions 
ConiroMed end 

uncliiSif iablo 
Concrete fesponse 
Abstract responie 
Mixerl concrete 

end abstract 
Inaccurate listening 

Hierarchy of Qualitiei 
Elaboration 
Originality 
Multiple alternatives 
Empathy 
Causal thinking 
TeniatlvB cau^l 

th inking 
Evaluation 
A uto nomy 

Total Quality 

Creative Problern Solving 
Facts and conditions 
Grouping f ^ c 
Labeiing f ^ c 
Missing data 
Search strategy 
Mein problem 
Type of problem 
Hypotheses 

Other 
Regresi 
Leap 

— — == 
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Fig, 17. Analyii&.of pupil responses is also necessary for refinement of tea 
questioni that promote creative thinking. 
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Are Tlurr McMrklsJhr I^vatuatlnM Lhtefun^? 



Summary, Cautions, and New Directions 

Actually, the teacher who asks a child to repeat last-miniite in- 
, structions is udniinistering an infnrnKil lisfeniriu test, with Results 
that may have predictive value lor similar encounters. Supervisors 
who adjust their speech according lo their estimates of the Hs- 
tener's ability to interpret it estimate ability to comprehend 
spoken language. Principals are testing listeiung when tliey adopt 
one level of talk for a child of six and another tor a chiki of 
twelve. But in each of these instances, the inmiediate if not the 
only interest of the ^'tester'' is not to estirnate general listening 
ability, but to estunate grasp and retention of specific infbnnation. 
Two classic studies suggest that tlve average teaclier's unaided 
assessnieni of the Sistening lability of individual children, even after 
mcHUhs of opportunity Ibr observing, is highly unreliable (Brown, 
l->54: CalTrey, 19^:^3). Both aifonnal and formal means of assess- 
inent 'uve a pkiuc. 

Wfiai ahniif Mniiration and Testiug? 

In spite of fhe advantages of s/andardi;^ed, norm-referenced rests, 
many paper-pencil types of e\'aluations lack intrinsic motivation. 
They niay pmvide little or no opportunity ibr a child to see the 
actual consequences of how In; or she listens. Children need to see 
the direct cause-etfect relations (important to thcni) that arc the 
product of the quality of their listening, 

hor example, can children see that they are missing out on 
listening fun, beauty, and joy? ("That makes my ears happy!'' 
said one kindergartner,) Can ehildren see that when they garbled 
the directions, the game was spoiled? Can children see that friend- 
ships bloom during empathetic listening and shrivel during one- 
sided communicatinn? Can they see that the smooth-voiced TV 
announcer talked them into spending all their hard-eanied allow- 
ance oil a stupid, llinisy toy when a little critical listening could 
have saved them this disappointment? These are the reaMife 
evaluations that the constructors of paper-pencil tests nnd liard 
to simulate. 

If children recognize their problems in listening as their own 
challenges to he overcome creutivcly, much of the struggle is won. 
When children see that the paper and pencil tests give them 
infonnation that helps to solve their problems, learning is en- 
hanced. It is doubtful, however, that this autonomous, creative 
problem-solving emphasis can be activated by the published 

lie 



Arc Vu:rv Methnds for l^vahiatm fAsiaibiji* 
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directioT^s in a fnumuiK S^ong-lerni dovclapniuntl of tliis cruciui 
leannng set rests with the teacher aiul her or his instructional 
muterials. l[lTicient listeniiig skills artj tlu= reward of the students 
who niake it tl?cir personal challenge to inaintaivi sueli skills at a 
high level. The degree ot uttentiuii Uial listeners give njlieets the 
extent to whieh they feel uivolved, 

A last eomnient on research in testing listening; is scientisni in 
operation when researchers ask <[ucstions ahout listening? Progre:is 
iii t!ie lislening urea has not heen^great, for it appears to come 
frt^n? a rethinking of hasies, not froni rennenients. A souiul theory 
of the to al or large listening=cnmnuinieatiiig process prabably 
cannot he obtainetl by looking at some liniited mn of it. Straight- 
line uuvdels oi coinnuinicaiion are not adequate. They run sonie^ 
thing hke Uiis; A ( i B - X, iii which a conirnunicator. A. ''cam- 
municatcs" something in some inanner via some channeh ( K to a 
receiver. B, with tSie rcsuh or consecjiience X. Theru arc ^eiphis- 
ticated rennements of this modeh but -it is btiil a narrow coneep- 
tjon that may be holding back progress (Thayer. 1968). 

Vox example, listening to / Invu vou brings a reaction not nearly 
so dependent upon //(;U' it is said as wlwn. Success or failure of 
intercommunication depends not upon knowledge content, but 
upon the changing state of tlie relationship betwi^n rlie people 
involved. Crucial variables are oHen in the surrounding conditions 
of an encounter conditions coming out of a complex and un- 
predictable se(]uenee of happenings, irreversible, not fully cn?itrob 
luble. There, is a continuuni of outcomes, from inevitable to 
possible, serendipitoiis, and essentially inipossible. rresumably tlie 
last two. beiny unique and unrepllcable, cannot be approached in 
terms of cause and eftect or probability. But the important 
variable may not be certainty, but the very uncertainty or un- 
predictable variability. Thus the question: Is current science 
appropriate to any or all of the most important i]uesiions about 
listening*^ 

At present, the state ol^ the art of evaluating iistening seems Lo 
be best described by these ternis: relatively srarce, reasonably 
reliable, but often confiised: lacking in imaginLiii. .but becoming 
more widespread, with a greater range: anti cuniinijing Ko attract 
interest. 



5 What Are Listening Materials 
and Teaching-Learning Roles? 



The purpose of the last cliupter was to investigate listeiimg tests; 
this chapter sets standards and reviews some of the materials and 
hardware available to assist teachers in reauhini their ohjectiv^s. 
rt also concentrates on teaching strategies and role heliaviors tor 
both teactiers and children. These are then integrated into a Iramc- 
work that is useful as a large category checklist^ fur ohscr^'.ng 
beliavior tlutt a teacher models iind pupiis emulate. The frunifworK 
answers questions about the where, what, why. and how ot 
listening instruction, 

V^hat Materials Are Available for Classroom Use? 

At present, a large part of teaching; is devoted to overcoming the 
dainage done by totally ineffective instructionisl materials (Markel. 
1071) As school people increasingly apply validated standards to 
educational products, the quality of material will improve. Teach- 
ers need to be alerted to reasons for selecting materials, reasons 
that depend on the purpose of lesson sequences and on how 
teachers view learning processes. For example, why and when does 
a teacher present workbook discrimination tasks as opposed to 
imaginative play with stories and words? Part of the task is sub- 
stanUating the value of objectives and selecting a curriculum 
reared to the specific needs of students. As know-how for product 
'"'engineering" becomes more relevant to the classroom, it is hoped 
that better materials and information will be offered to users. In 
general materials range from single, isolated recordings to at- 
tempts at careful, rigorous, sequential product development. When 
you'examine materials, you might ask such questions as these: 

1 Significance. Does the material deal with significant or 
worthwhiie behavior? Is it important to children? f If not. 
no matter how attractive it might look-even if it's Iree- 
forget it.) 
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Rational Does the duscnptiun of the material give tlie 
basis Ibr the theoretical, clevelopmental, or expcriinental 
rationale? What definitions of learner, learning, content, 
etc., are explieit or implicit? What assumptions are made? 
What inierenees can be made? What goals are projected? 
Adequacy of injbnnanon J'or users. Does the description tel! 
me what I need to know about the group Tor whicli it is 
tlesigned and the conditions under which it will be used? 
(Fur example, wre my children at the developniental level 
tliuy woukl need to be to use the material, oris the material 
tuuabgtraet? Will I need aid^s and specific equipment?) 
Product lesting^ Does the publisher give me any genuine 
evidence oT the ellectiveness of the maleriai (such as try- 
outs) and when, on whom, and with wlnit results? Is there 
any builtMU evaluation? 

5-. Flvxlhility and opportunity Jot user creativity. Does the 
material lend itselt^ to modification so t\mt I can Lidapt it 
speeilically, add my own creative touch, and let the childrun 
add theirs? (That is, does it stmiulate creativity and meet 
individual needs?) 

6. Practicality, [s the material feasible tor nie in my situation? 
(For example, is it not only suitable for my children, but is 
the pruduct easy to handle and to operate: is it packaged 
durably as well as appealingly; is it designed to prevent 
accidental erasure; will it fit standard ! :^rdwarc ; and Joes it 
have replaceable components if they are needed?) 

7. Content. Does the content represent a varied, challeiiging, 
appropriate, even artistic diet? Whii^ of the vocabulary? wfll 
the rnaterial excite? What uses of language does it dem- 
onstrate: self-expression, exposition, literature, persuasion? 

8. AcOKStic srandards. Does the product meet acceptable 
media standards? Is the voice clear and well modulated; 
does it capture the necessary sound frequencies? 

Better to do it yourself fand save your money). Does the 
material represent something that i am just as well off, or 
better off, constructing myself- if I can find the time nnd 
resources? 

What Are Some S.^mple Progrufns:^ 

The next section presents a sample of ambitious ii^^^tcning programs 
available for the elementary and junior high levels, Yourexamina* 
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tion of them in light of the evuluativc staiulardb just given is 
recommended, It is well to know what is available and to build 
your own prngram by '^standing dn the shoiilders" of others. 
' Historically, lifter the round of studies researching the amount 
of time spent in listening came a round of research studies, which 
is still in progress, designed to give evidence that planned- instruc- 
tion results in improved listening abilities. One researcher states 
that, although there have been apparently successful attempts to 
teach certain kinds of listening behavior, in view of the uncer- 
tainty about what listening tests measure, it is difticult to decide 
exactly what kinds of competencies or pertbrmances are being 
improved in these experiments. Since basic linguistic competence 
in V^inimar and vocubulary is probably susceptible to improve^ 
ment only over long periods of time and with much effort, it is 
probable that teaching listening is mainly a matter of training that 
leads children to pay more attention to what they hear and to 
organ;ze meanings tor better retention, comparison, and inference 
(C-rroll, 1968). 

Listen ami Read and Lisiun ami Think are two excellent pro- 
grams available Ironi the Kducational Developmental Laboratories. 
The Listen and Read program offers graded instructional materials 
lor intermediate, junior high, and senior high levels. Taped lessons 
.are self-contained and auto-instructional. The narrator introduces 
a skill and gives iriustrations. The student is then directed to work- 
book exercises; the tape narrator gives the correct responses. The 
main emphasis is on reading and listening to instructions. Listen 
and Think extends from beginning through t\swll^th-grade reading 
levels. There are nfteen tape recordings, one skill to each tape, 
with an accompanying student book that contains sections to be 
read, some key words denned pictorially. and some dictionary- 
type definitions. The skills are classified as (1) analytical, (2) 
interpretive, (3) appreciative, and (4) critical Total time for the 
recording and exercise ranges from thirty to torty-five minutes. 
One portion of the lesson includes a quite moderate increase in 
speed as levels advance called "speeded listening." The child is 
informed of the skill to be practiced. The lesson concludes with a 
,short summary of what was learned,^ Progress is charted, and 

graphed. > . r i 

" The teacher's handbook suggests fbUoWHip activit.ss tor each 
lesson and gives suggestions for transter to other subject areas. 
HDL has also furnished reports of investigations on the effective- 
ness of their materials, which provide practice in a wide range of 
thinking skills. Later tapes depend on eariier tapes for proper skdl 
development. 

. ii? 
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Reading fmprorcnwnt through Auditory Pvneptual Tminbig. 
the result of a three^yeuriTitle Iir project, is a set of listening 
materials directed especially toward reading Improvernent, Tliis 
field^tested series of tour sell-contuined units of thirty-nine tape- 
recorded lessons (averaging nine to nfteen minutes) contains 
student listening booklets and teachers' jlianuals-~all dealing with 
auditor^' perception. The prograin is designed to improve the 
reading achievernent of elementary school children who are below 
the inean tor their chronological age, who fail to pay attention 
who are easily distracted by classroom noise, or who have trouble 
with sound differences and with understanding and remembering 
what they hear. The materials include diagnostic and review tests. 
The perceptual training lessons include identific^ion and dis^ 
crimination of musical and speech sounds, short- and long-term 
memory tasks, time sequenciiig, use of figure-ground discrimina' 
tion of competing messages, auditory closure tasks, auditory 
synthesis, analysis, intonation patterns, subject-verb agreement, 
active and passive voice, and syntax. Materials for use in grades 1 
to 3 and in learning disability groups through grade 6 were field 
tested on more than 1 ,500 children.^ 

The following tests have been administered individually to 300 
children in the project: Peabody Picture Vocabulary, Digit Span 
.(WISC), Northwestern Syntax Screening Test, Auditory and 
Sound Blending (Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities^ 
Anderson-Metraux Test for Auditory Memory Span, Van Riper 
Synthesis and Analysis Test, Gilmore Oral Reading Test, Boston 
Speech-Sound Discrimination Test, VisuaUAural Digit Span Test 
by Koppitz, and one group-administered test-Competing Mes- 
sages, an auditory screening test by Hedrick and Manning (de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter). Data from this project should 
make it possible to determine more precisely the kinds of auditory 
perceptual training that are needed for children with different 
learning and developmental characteristics. 

Sound: Onler^ Sense f SOS), published by Follett, is a two-year 
program in auditory perception that teaches the interrelationships 
among sounds that make up speech, the sequence of sounds in 
words and words in groups, and the attributes that give meaning to 
words. Level one is used in first grade and level two after level one 
\\M been completed or for older children who have auditory 
perceptual difficulties. Materials can be used with an entire class or 
with groups or individuals. Suggested time is approximately 
twenty minutes per day. 
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4 tcacliL-r's Buidc, u pupil-responsc book with invisible ink tor 
immediate feedback, and simple shupcs and designs instead ol 
culturally biust;d and distraeting pictures are inclutled. us arc 1 60 
activity cards, follow-up suggestions for the tcuchcr, luu! 11 
records One record in each level is of environmental sounds. 
Records are used with the "sound" tasks in the Pupil Response 
Rooks evorv fifth day to provide background noise against svhieh 
tlie children listen to scntcnecs repeated by tlio teacher, OtJicr 
recordings provide practice tor discriminating sequence, last and 
slow, loud and soft, one sounil and more than one. near and tar, 
long' and short, luid up and down. Recordings use spuecli, music, 
eiivironm.-'f:il sounds, or a combination (but not conipetmg 
speech). , teacher's guitlc has four well-written intormative 
chapters on ,istcning. No information is given at this point on 
tryouts. Examine this prognuii and others in light of the criterion 
of interest level of the content. 

The KiiukrMartcii Audlfnry Scrueiiing Test, also published by 
Follctt, complements this instructional program. By means ot a 
record.' the test measures: (1) listening to discriniinatt; against 
noise (fiiiure.grnuiul ). C ) synthesizing phofiemes into words; and 
(1) tellina whether or not paired words are the same. The rigure- 
ground iiortions appear rather easy, unless the child is hard ot 
hearing or brain damaged. 

■ The Llsteiiiiig Skills Trogram (Science Research Associates) 
extends from the primary grades through the intermediate level, 
Tliere are six units! one tor each of the first six grades, with two 
cassette tapes for each level that contain twenty-four lessons lor 
eacli arade (it is also i.vailalile in reel-to-reel and on records). Some 
of the topics covered at the primary level are awareness ot pi'ch 
and volume, following directions, developing sentence patterns, 
conceptualizing that sound implies action, awareness of fantasy, 
and using context to develop vocabulary. Some of the topics at 
the intermediate level are auditory discrimination, instant recall, 
following directions, remembering sequence, listening for cause 
and effect, visualizing and listening for mood information, and 
distinguishing fact and opinion. 

■■UnlUnrv Terceptioii Trmiiing is a series that can be used for 
students wiio have minimal brain dysfunction, those who have 
^luditory perception deficits, und those in a school developniental 
readiness program. It can be used witii small groups or with classes. 
Tlie procram has five areas of three levels each; ( D Auditory 
Memory*(fol!owing directions), C) Auditory Imagery (visualizing 
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and selecting a picture described). (3) Auditory Figure<iround 
(Aillowing one or two competing nicssuges), (4) Aucritory Motor 
Ulrawing lines accurding to directions), and (5) Auditory Discrim^ 
inution (marking a picture that goes witli a nonverbur or verbal 
sound). There are niinieogniphed student worksheets, teaclicrs' 
editions, tape cassettes, and a chart that identities concepts and 
materials that are prerequisite to a lesson, Examples are color 
recognition fred, yellow); directional awareness (around, on, 
above): and shape and figure recognition (canoe, cupcake, niask» 
■ tandenu umbrella, square). Tryout data were not included. Mate- 
ria! in the Auditory Figure-Ground subtests may not be suffi- 
ciently vciried or controlled in the area of ^^ignako-distraction 
ratio, i.e., does the distraction really interfere? Moreover, fifteen 
seconds response time seems a bit long. 

histructional sequences for auditory discrimination are seldom 
based oi^ developmentai or experimental research. Teaching conies 
mainly Ooni the folklore of past individual successes and common 
.sense about moving from what is easiest for children to hear to 
what appears to be more difficult and less consistent/ 

A rare example of a developmentully oriented program is the 
Auditory Discrimination Skills component of the Perceptual Skills 
Curriculum, developed by the Univursity of Pittsburgh's Research 
and Development Center. The improved skills appear to help 
children read lists of words. Presented in detail, the program 
illustrates the current analysis of teacher-learner behavior^hat 
lends itself to ^^accountability." The concluding paragraphs of 
this section give cautions and reservations about such a program. 
The Pittsburgh program is based on two developniental ideas, 
riie first might be tagged "global to differentiated'' and the 
second ^'decrease in the need for bodily movement to accompany 
information processing/^ The ^^global to differentiated'^ idea 
pertains to the acquisition of skills as the child progresses from 
large, global wholes to refined and eventually interrelated parts. 
For example, Tom plays with whole words and then is able to 
isolate, repeat, and move about a single sound within a word-if 
he needs to. But then, although Tom has developed to the point of 
being able to differentiate if he wants to, he also needs to progress 
to the ponit of being able to bypass minute analysis economically. 
An analogy is found in the person learning to drive a car. The 
learner has a global idea of ^ the action involved and can break 
down the task into separate actions, but later can avoid spending 
energy on consciously attending to each separate maneuver in. say, 
shifTing and signaling. 
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The second devebpnieiital idea, 'decrease in bodily niovcnient 
needed lo accompany inibrniution processing/' pertains to tlie 
chikrs ability to analy/e and arrunue souiuis In proper secjiieiice 
with less and less dependenec on touch, grasping, anc! vocah 
nuiseiilar eiies, l^ur exuniple, the child can niuve i>oni eluppingout 
musical rhythms to syniboli/ing with dashes to elTieiently und 
simply lioUling patterns of sound in nieniory with little conscious 
eflbrt. 

One year olds analy/e their visual world more reliahly if they 
can aeconipaiiy what they see with sonie bodily contact. Later 
they behave as if iniugiiiary hands extended from their eyes. 
There still niay he a motor part to their behavior, but it is less 
obvious. Until children learn to look at symbob representing what 
they have heard, speaking aloud is a reliable method for exploring 
what they have listenetl to. For exaniple, Jane niight he overheard 
repeating to liersclf, "autobile, auniohile, autumohile/' This overt 
behavior declines in rreqiiency as she matures, as her patterns of 
sound heconio faniiliar, as she heconies more etTieient and appar^ 
ently analyzes sound only dtnvn to the level she needs tbrswilt 
use (Hosner. 1972). 

A descriptiuii of specific child behaviors in tlie Pittsburg 
program lollows. InpeneraL the teaching distinguishes three levels: 
Level I, globaL nDiiverbal, bodily movenient; Level 2, verbal 
syllables and movenient; Level ^3, embedded language sound 
discriminated and prcnlueed. 

Level 1 

The chiUlren niurcb and clap hands in time to recorded niu- 
sic. (Khythni organizes time. Sounds produced in tinie group 
more easily and niore meaningfully with rhythnK Younger, 
lessHlevcloped listeners need sueli structures to help them 
order sound in time.) 

In the next step, the cliiUlren clap haiulsonce IbreacJi word 
in a spoken phrase of simile-svllable words, as in "a big blue 

Then they draw hori/ontal dashes from left to right. sul> 

stituTing each dash tor a clap. 

They ^*read" the dashes in any requesteil order. 

Some childreri, of course, do nat neeil to start at this level of 
the prourani; ubservational testing quickly shows tlie teacher that 
higher levels.^ or nu basic skills program at alL are appropriate tor a 
particular learner. 
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Children clap to, make, ariLl '"read" dashes for tsvo- and 

three-syllable words, as m | j . to indicate parts 

o\ svgrds/The child responds by iiioving froni words of one 
syllable to those or more than one syllable. 

Level 3 

The ehildreii speak an omitted sound when they are given a 
spoken vvord rollowed by a restatement of it with consonant 
' sound ornitted, e.g., ''Say nieai. Now say eat^ What sound 
was left out the second tiine?'' ''Say helt. Now say hclL What 
sound was left out that second time?'' ■ 

In essence, once the children have mastered the ability to 
"read'' dashes, the teacher exposes them to the concepts of sounds 
embedded in a phrase or word. They first note the syllable, then 
even snmllcr units of sound at the beginning, in the middle, and 
at the end of words and nnally in gonsonant blends, e,g,, /k/ in 

In the tiigher levels of the program, the child demonstrates skill 
by deleting portions of words and voicing others. For example, 
shown Kide-by-side the pictures of a cow and u boy, the cliild is 
told; *'Suy c(j\s\ Say /k.v/' Then the picture of the boy is covered 
- and the child is asked to '*say it again, but donT say hn\\ Say 
picnic without pic\ nuin without the ni, block witliout the ff\ 
(quite a fine discrimination). 

ldeally*^a child will have a reliable listener to help him or her 
respond during this program. But to help the busy, unassisted 
instructor who lias forty children to tcaclh there are story mate- 
rials, recordings, and ''write and see'' answer sheets that turn color 
when the child marks the appropriate space. 

Use of the above program can highlight certain listening skills 
tliat are often neglected in ordinary teaching units. Of course, 
some children do. incidentally, receive through their school expe- 
rience enough practice in auditory discrimination, as. for exainplc, 
svhen they participate in a literature program that is accQmpanicd 
by oral langULigc and composition. Still other children learn lis- 
tening skdi^ in classroom activities like those below. 

^Ico^v*s name, A simple, productive device for a quick 
probe of a Stiild's grasp of sound-letter correspondences for 
consonants is an attractive picture of a cat with its name visible 
and a slot for first-letter substitutionfs) to be made. Say: 'This 
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cut'-^ name is lie yetslirod of his fuime and wants a ne\^' 

lUine. H hen 1 lako iiwuy the first letter of his funiie and.nut in a 
iicsv IcttiT. Sviy liis new iianie that hcpm that letter unJ 

rhvnics w ith .Ui^f^ir " L^se, for cxaniple, 5t Bufnw l)c<}\v. 
Bu'i^w. Ihis will t|Liickly provide inforination oil soiiiki IduiuitVcr 
tioii and capital letter recognition. UbU of Hinall (/'s and /'^s iiiay 
reveal a. lack of let:er diseriniination rutSier tiuiii bOund discrhniiUr 
tit)!! J Wjii can also obtain intbrniation on the u^c of bleiuls uiid 
I; / Liras;- )[' tlie Lpiicept of rhyniin^ in ahciut a n^iiuue Yoo can 
VLir>- the picrorial device aecnrUing to iige und culturul interests, 
and vou don't need expensive testi ng nuue rials. (Thanks [o Juiie 
Ro(^t. \sho uses a clown named Bojo, for this idea.) 

Winii^ i:dnic AiLti^ury discrimination activities tor beulnners 
h Mjuently include guided inductive approaelies. during %vhich the 
teacher beiiins to develop tlie gnneept oT *^sc^unU alike." C:dli*^i! 
attention io hps and saunds, the teacher repeats ihc nafues of 
children in the class, mch as Alarv, ^liciulcL anil Mcirtlia Next, the 
teacher contrasts these names with a name sucli m Jerry and lut^r 
with Li '^closerdn" example such as Ac///t.c Then the teacher usks 
the children to produce their own exaniplus ot^ names or words 
that begin wdth the sanie souiid a^ Mary and those that do not. 
Once auditory discriniination develops to sonie estent. the teacher 
eun cDnibine tiie sound wdth the written letter. If the child actually 
forim or svrites the letter, it may help him or her in attaining and 
rcinfurcinLi the concept of ^^souiid alike look .diKc/' Some 
teachers make a uame of letting children net their coats (or other 
dismissal activities) on the basis of the sounds in their aanies: "If 
your name begins like Inllipap^ you may go/^ 

Ohfcci Sfjrnng by soluilL Have the chiklren son unlabeled 
olijects or pictures into categories of names that begin with the 
same ^ouud. The child can then name other objects that bcbngin 
the griiup. The objects (such as button, box, balk marble, money, 
inirrun pencih pen. pin. etc.) are nanied verbally ut nrsh As a 
variation chat will add interest, hide the ofijOTis in a grab bag. The 
child drawls out an item, says its nanie, and gets to *'kcep" it if he 
or she can say another word that begins ar ends with the sanic 
sound . 

I low Can rlitj Tcuvii^r Vsl' Tnide Ihhjks' 

Cliildren' literature pubHshed as trade books is liighly niotiva- 
tional h)i developing listening skills that range from perceptio!! q! 
sc5und (acuity) to discriniination between sounds to conipreheTi- 
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Sinn ol wlkil tile Scniiki^ incuii. (fcnuralK speakint^, childrcii ■uive 
iiCjA! hmiiuagc iisoti in many ways: in duy=tn=thiy iransiictinns. in 
^eir^cspr^^ssjvc epilnets. in scicntiHc liiscoursu, and in persuasive 
dl^cou^^e, Butciiikircn iiiay not have liud much chaneuto listen lo 
tiiv liturury o^c o\" ianguage, Whal a lot^s! Bnuks are excellent 
whicle- i'nr developing likening skills, in .aU!iii(^n tc^ their nuiny 
other \aliie-^. urui chiklren will listen to theni eloseh/. Bui liuw'^ 
^\hat are sonie nl the ?ipeeiiic IcaLiuiiij ^trLitogies ajui ho^iks tliut 
develop li^ieiiin^ skill>'^ 

Li^ieni:-^ L:a!nes jvj ^ naiural iULiLzn'wtli of tliw- rea^lini: c) l ■iich 
hnuks Lis \lay (iareliek s Sininds ti Snruncy kXilJisOn- 
\\esk^\M P,iU; SlkHvers' T^ic Ij^i^'uin^ l\' -Ik <C'rn\vc!lk riiikfren 
h^ten fur v nuike llie suunds they hear in the stories. C hildren 
need tn listen Tor S(:)unLi seiiuence tu get the fun out or Pat Huteli- 
ins's Tht' Sur:^i'r'^. Partv !>hiemillan) and D^yii'i Fnr:^ci the /iuani 
( ( i reenwiilDW Soine young ehihlren adore cuniulahve tales and 
uevcuip sj^ilU a^hiieLated with learning the icijiie nee ol events. c)ne 
of the most popukir such books is Paul Cuildone's Tiic Ilousu That 
J:ii k liiiUt < NleCiraw-Mill). Other tavorite' are Nonny HogruaiLnrs 
( hic I-inc Ddy ( M eC/ruw"-Hill ) and Cialdone'N Thu Gin^erhruLid Bi>v 
'Sealnirvk In One F-'inv /jji the fox. who wantsdiis tail sewn back 
in plaec. repeats tlie ^^etiucnce of events at cueh stop in this tale- 
1 lie old uunie of gossip illustrates how messages passed along 
becunie garbldLl, %vith aniusing or disastrous results. Similarly, in 
Doris Ofg^hs Tfie Uproar (MeCiraw-Ilill ) a child thinks his niother 
said she was guing to the uproar rather than to the opi'ra 

! "^iseriniinat in^ uniong sounds is a spontuiieous response to other 
hunks. Peter SpierVs Cw//, Bang, Boom and (J(jhhlc\ Grow/, 
(h-tait (botli DDUbleday) use sounds as a means of identincation. 
Both books invite^childreri to join in and to distinguish aniong the 
^uLuids hcurJ, Kloreiiwc P. Heide'^ Sf/ujid (jf Sunshine, Suunu (jJ 
Rain ( Parents ) portrays a blind boyVs use oT sound to find a f He nil, 
^lar^uret Wi^e Brown's Noisy Book series (Harper) calls attention 

Mie variety i T sounds heard in diftcrent locales, Byrd Baylor's 

.A> Plink^ , fiOik ^liougluon) speeulates oil whut sounds seeni 
like at niaht. und Helen Borten's Pn Ynir Ilear Ix'lnu f flear:' 
( Abelard-SehuniLin } increases attcntiveness to various sounds. 

Books can Help to deveiop higher levels of listen iny conipr , hetl- 
*sion. For exaniple, Charlotte Stciner's Lisieu to My Seushcll 
{ K n 0 p n explores t li e cq n ce p t o f sou n d . Lois Ka u t ni a n ^ s Ii 7/c// \_v 
That Soise ' ( Lothrnp ) encourages children to think productively 
about new uiui t^rightening experiences. Roper Duvuisin s Pt^f/////a, 
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I l. >\ :' )^^:/ (Knnpfi IniiKIs iKi MiiVrenccs and hypotlicsi/ing abnut 
(Uil:iMncs. SVhun Racoon irie^ in irLip Petuniu m) that he can e:it 
her. conc^^rncd li-^tcnerH will x^^ni to wuni ):Jr. .Arnold Ltihel^ 
I ai Ilifnii: (ilurivr), an ciis>-to-ivad huok, encourages ^even very 
younu chiUlren to nKiKe inicrenccs about the inip^ iii (Hvls 
-bud arul wiiy jii:-; tea^-^vatc^ icu ta^lc^ salty. 

Iri essence, eiiikircn icuru many^ listening skills during story time 
witiioiit detracting from the nnniary objective ni enjoying a good 
story. An importanl motivational plus inr butli teueiier and child 

tdr l^cjiKx^ ari!^ir".\ aiu- ^liee^ vi^n I pleasure (dTer'd by line 
eliildren's literature. 

rnllett has a ecdlection of ' awov LJsten=lfear iH^oks for pre- 
schoul thrnugh grade one an^. j paekatie tor grades ane-tiirce: 
evainiples are tlie Silly LAsh ning Bonk a:\: A)! Ear is in fkur. 
liicUiJed are deLailed Teaeiiers' Snuree Bo* ks with guidelines tor 
aiiiliturv discnnunation and listening exercises. Suund Sci^'-cc 
iPreniiee iiaK^ h)r chiUren !\H:r to e^^hl, unsuers questions a"H;ut 
the nature ot sound wiih the help of an engaging cartoon figurca 
( I loop, wlu) helps childrc.Mi to work like a scientist. 

Thd child who beeoines interesreJ in ^ound. not only in relation 
to his ^^r her own tistening, but in the broailer ccaitext of science, 
can^nd it intriguing to cOriipare SnuHd iirid UliniS'}}! it s by Adler, 
\s fit ten ill 1959. w ith Soiohh Ynu Cunrnd Hear by \V indie. Tlie 
luttdr diseUsses the app»liciitian nf ultrasonics in medicine and in 
iiulusiry uiges ciglit-eieve:: ). Children aie often enticed by listening 
instfuction nuiteriai tha' iVeds out of e: into appealing science or 
snejal science areas. See .dstUiene Lil^erty s Tin' first Bmjk of t fie 
Hiufkin Senses ( F. Wads). 

M id die C irades 

l^^aniples of techniques and ma^ .rials for the middle grades in= 
elude the Mouston-ereated proiaani Ibr a fourth-gradL; group of 
eulturalh deprived children tliat eoiuains suggestions lor the 
teacher direction giving, questioning, give-and-take in conversa- 
tioiuund understanding iioiiverhal ways of eoniniunieating, 

,\ study done in Swcnlen of 550 pupils ten, eleven, and twelve 
years old is designed to iiiterrclate listening, reading, speuking, and 
writing. Among the niaierials are tape cassettes and hooklets 
^contact (toran Stromqvist. Director, Teachers College, 431 20 
Molndal . S\s eden ). 

Idle listennig materials and progranrfor the Thinking Improve- 
incnt Project designed.^ for about the fifth-grad^ level have hecn 
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cited earlier ( Lund^tcen, h?6^^a.ind b, l^Toaaiidh) The prohleni- 
solving progruiii that gave much o:" tlie learning set needed in the 
listening program has also been described (Lundsteen, 1^70a, 
1976a and b). 

A study at the sixth-grade level investigated the ability of pupils 
to use certain verbal context clue'^ in listening and in reading (the 
skill Brown suggested as the single best predicting skill in general 
lisrening). The iniplication of this study u that hoyscif low reading 
level do better wlien they use listening for certain eontext clues 
that were constructed out of definitions or descriptions (Chang, 
\^bh). To assure succt*ss, iustrucEioii rnigiM i^egin with this lis= 
tening skill, move to reading, and then to ot! er i > pes of clues. 

Tapp (1953) gives a description a lessv. i.iat iJlustrates that 
fairly young children can Linderstand rumor. It illustrates the clis- 
tortion that occurs when a description of a picture is related by 
one child to another. 

Another study (lulaar, 1461) at the fourth-, ftfth-. and sixth- 
grade levels used lour different techniques to teach listening: 
(h summary (at intervals children were asked to pause three 
seconds and sununarize to tfiemselves); (2) analogies (the group 
listened to the Item of an oral analogy and then completed the 
a-ialogy froni a selection of four wxirds on an answer sheet -plus 
listening to a series of five words): (3) vocabulary (the group 
listened to thirty-word paragraphs and then detuiecl an unknown 
wonl from contextual clues that were not differentiated as to 
types): (4) story metliud (groups listened to an original. story and 
answered truedalse questions). Results were nieasured by an 
uutiior-constructed test. After eight weeks of use, the second 
method appeared to be the best, but the study should be re- 
designed somewhat and replicated. 

A teaching technique that is appropriate to all grade levels 
involves creative dramatics vvhereby both affective and cognitive 
thinking skills associated with listening can be developed. An 
NCTE/ERIC monograph is available on this topic (Hoetker, 1969). 
There are niany treatments that use drainatization: for example, 
Stewig (1970) has written in an interesting manner on language- 
growth through creative dramatics, (See also Hednar/, 1971. and 
Rirktdn. 1971.) 

High School Level 

A report (Bloom, 1954), early but still applicable, contains a 
detailed unit consisting of criteria tor the evaluation of television 
ami radio news broadcasts. Boston University has produced a 
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hcrics o\ ^tiiditj^ on Jriiual listijiiiny. inainly at t!w high sciuvi! 
level, nnc of the snalics ovuluatcil a series of Inurtuun rccorUed 
lessniN Jesiui^ed tcs niuke tent! ^nide pupils aware of eight pro- 
pagaiula [eehni^iiies that svcre presenteLl during a three-week 
coLn>e: Oilier stULlies in this series, iiicluding the piuncer work of 
Devine. have been reviewed elsewhere tLundstecn. 1^^69a). The 
stiiilies are kill nf ideus far materials and praetical rnHiceclures 
(Devine. '^()^. 1^68. 1978: also see the work of doctoral 
students, j^a.. l)e\diu, 1977; DiBiasio. 197^. (^ratz. 197^, de^ 
serihes tliree ininiuriits on listening presented over a tiirce-weck 

()i)e of the most C(^inplete descriptions of a elas^rooiii program 
is by BroNsn M^^54): i: ;Mvsents iiiea> .•ppliealMe \o ahnost any 
iirade levcL 11c Jails it ^^i leasibie coiuse of instruction in hnglish 
whieii accords uuUing ari Littention etininiensurate with its iniport- 
ance." Hrc^wii suggests that, first, the teacher of l^nglish shares 
with <uher teachers a niaior respo! ^ihihty identified by such tern^is 
as ptTsn/hil diijit^uncnL iliaractvr Jcrch^f^nwiii, and sclj-dt iULili:.h 
liufi Second, the teacher has responsibilities denned by the 
incaning of the svord KngliKli The major choice in interpreting the 
word En)ilisf\ lies between its designation uf the language we speak 
(linguistic needs of tlie pupiU) and its nieaning in the statement 
*i never liked laigiish in schuor' (an established content, sanc- 
tioned by tnuiition). Mis point of view is tiiat the task of the 
hnglisli teacher Heuin^ and ends with the highest possible deveh 
opnient of skill in the native tongue in listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing, Other possible Idiglish contents are justifiable 
onl\ in that tlicv help to fuinil that special task. 

Next Brown OLitlines, for example, procedures for making 
initial interest and ability inventories, identification and per- 
manent seating placement of those with known hearing loss, 
identineution of superior usteners, individual and smalhgroup 
listening conferences, daily exercises, vvcekly tests, a system of 
simplified phuneiTiic notation, and individual vocabulary sheets. 
(Also sec Bursuk. H^L on listening versus reading presentation 
tor iniprovement o\ retarded readers.) 

College Level 

Dukcr listh fbrty^nine studies at the college level, r;ost of whicJi 
arc associated with beginning communications programs or witli 
the eflcet of dicturical devices on listeners, including an interesting 
project for the development o\ program ined materials for use in 
listening to public speukinii in a beginning course. The goal of this 
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linear prugrani wui th;; ideiuitlcutiun witliin contenipurary ^pceijh 
saniples of tlic centru! ideas of spe^^ch, nmin divi • .t)ns/puttcm 
of organization aiu! *?upporting niatcrials, niotivo appcals^^.-iuni 
characteristics '.; .giiage (Hrway. 1967k Lisiening consists of 
preparaticn for listening, the listening process itself, and illc post-^ 
listening period, vvhiLh should emphasise immediate recall to aid 
retentiorL {See aba Duker. 1970. for an evaluation of five pro- 
grams used in business and industry.) Two college^levcl programs 
are nientioned by \Salsh (1^)70) and by Coitrill and Alciatoro 
(1 974 1 Cottrill and Alciatore experimented with a s\ :^temutic 
proizrani nicd approach (Xerox and a "conventionar" approach^ 



Wndt nanlwurc ufiil Media Can Tenchvys i'sv.' 

An effective listeni' j environment niay involve htJtii harilware and 
software that ma\' part of planned and constructed teacliing 
units. L'ndcrgin/ini: these aids, nf course, is i/ic indiSf)efisahlt? 
estahlishing of the clifnatc nf close, open. intvrpersf>fial cijnifnu- 
fucaiiun ^-^itii seh-dccvptaiii.L- and uj)pi)rtiinii\ jnr unpredictable 
creativity. This section discusses Imrdware for teachinLi and mediii 
in general 

Television, videotape cassettes, listening centers, language mas- 
ters. ICimni and 8mm fdms and loops, combination nimstrip'^ 
records, kits, labs, even office intercoms— all are being used %o 
serve the teaching of listening. One school appropriaied the 
principars intercom and used it for givmg listening lessons. ChU* 
dren in the first grade responded to their names being called and 
to specific directions (McKee, 1967). 

Television was cited at the beginning of tliis book as afteeting 
listening. The solution is not to turn it off, but to use its appeiil 
tor teaching purposes {Kirshner. 1969). Such progr as ''Wild 
Kingdoni," 'T)iscovery7' some family specials. ' Undersea 
World of Jacijues C ju:iteuu," and 'TBS Children's ai Festival'' 
are commendable. Such prograniS* listed in Teacher's Uaide to 
Television,^ may eventually be available on videotape cassettes to 
be dropped into the classroom apparatus and will provide intrig^ 
uing yet guided learning. But "wonderful communication systems 
hut little coniniunication'' must be avoided (Ball atid Bogat^, 



A recommendation for the content and process of educational 
TV ttiat vvill provide more ccJinmunication : let there be chab 
leneing, discussion-provoking content, such as is found in the best 
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. -:urr. na.c. Ul the nroan.m wait a ■noin.n: .n,W . 

trnnt of tlie.r nsvn .ct. respondii-j to \> IuuhU., ou-thi. ... ^ 

u,;l tid... allowu,, chtUlren ..;;hnn. thc,r«^n.nc. n 
the nr..tarn, provuic .trat.,.es lor ;nllow-up. such a. _ I u m 
vour set and .o idl snmeon. .bou, ihc pr ogram . Nu^. th^ 
ncKt tune uu. .wc a bird, you tdl a Inc .l . . - u.k. U.ua . ^ ■ 
p,„IU a few articles arc pub!>.hcd cu.h year on Usunm, ..n- 
- ,uippcd waih lupw recorders, earphones occas.uuallv .... 

„.,..,hb. , :,.ordui, :ed filnstrip and cane device - a., ii 



ters ei. 

M Bv u.,n. tape., ehddrcn can concentrate on ^seluu, 
n,:ua..c- as distinguished pos.ddy from tbcir o^.n. Ur:,nud 
mat^lna^ can be created and taned by die chiMrcn, sometn.es bv 
nlder children for vounacrei'ddren. - = , p -uter 

\ few scnool districts have Diaba- 1 ape .y.tem, ( K.utvr. 1 '0 ). 

has been partietpunng in a Title 111 P™f ^ " .'^''^ 3 V^nS 
To Learn." The district has a central collec .on ut " r .r^ W 

■u, in a, es. reoresentinp every discipline and trunsmtlted ^ner 
X n ekphone line.. U can be obtained by a turn oi a cual. 

T^achis in Adams County feel d h tlte nest best thm, to a tutor, 

The Roles of the Sclioal. tlic Teacher, ami the Pupil : 
A Synllu'sis 

One appropriate svntiiesis of the preceuing discussion in thUbouk 

^ iieus tor the roles of the school, the teachcr_ at-d 
pu Ml which can be developed tronUhe literature o the Md^^ n^ 
CO nmon sense. Tins lisiinp invite^ dditions, revisio. s. and pos.ib c 
ddeuons: Please note that nuur of the roles ovedap and are. in 
fact, shared resiKMisibilities, 

Hoic.niihcSL liuul, lis AJmnilstnitnr. and lis Onmiliants' 

1 To view the developntent of all of the verbal skills f^^^^;^ 
.peakin.. reading, and writing and their mtcaratmn w. h 
Jnc' another and with thinking as the tna^or rcspoasih.hty 
of the eltjimntury school. 
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2. lb make provisions for instruction that is systcnutic and 
Lievebpniental (lis well as incidental), i.c, a total school 
continiium of which all stuff arc awure^ 
To make available specific inservice training that focuses on 
felt needs of both new teachers, who always need help, and 
experiencijd teachers who missed learning about listening or 
need stinuihtion if only to reject the shallow comi .i of 
nnitine. To provide releaseJ time for such inservice training. 

4. To provide for parent education i\% well as teacher education * 
by means of brochures, meetings, and classroom visits 
designed to present the philosophy and goals of the Ian- 
Liuugc pn^gram, wliich \s so thoroughH- understncnl an 
accepted by the staff that it can be communicated to 

men. 

5. With sluff acccptani.e, to provide astute decision making 
that is bused on an iippropriate conibination of directives, 
principaldaculty discussion, and faculty decisions about the 
hinizuage program, 

o To pro\aie and coordinate a program that retains what is 
useful in the old, selects what is valuable from the new, and 
actively incorporates this information by tising sources such 
as some. of those given in this book, 

7. To tumish the materials, hardware, and setting for a stim- 
ulating and varied listening environment. 

H.. To provide for individual differences in listening. 

9, To help children use their own language, whatever it is, as 
an effective tool 

10. To support the fulfillment of the teacher and pupil roles. 

11. To provide a feedback mechanism to inform others of 
^uccessesand faihires of the program. 

H(}Il's of the Teacher 

Iileally, as teachers acquire various desirable listening behaviors, 
they seek to pass them on to their students, who begin to use 
them. Aniong these desirable listening behaviors, categorized 
roughiy. are "where/' ''what/' ''why/' and 'Miow/' 

Where 

Teacher behaviors that deal with the environment or with climate 
control in the classroom are examples of "where/' Other examples 
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ni" ohsen'aiMt; iviuiviors aro attcnipts to optiini/c listuninu c\\m- 
ncls, 

1. ALljust NiJalinu tci llie best acouslicul advantaue. especially 
lor liCLiring-luiiuiicapi';Ai pupils, 

2. dieck temperature, ventilation, appropriate dCLirce of 
-\]iiiet" (Brown. l^HOK and position of the speaker in 
relation to the listeners. 

N(n onlv can reactiers fuinil these responsibilities, but they can 
also uuiiie tiieir pupils to assume them and can reinforce witli 
praise the success of the pupils in so doing. Some people tend to 
tolerate the liamperinii ^aioise^' of poor cnvironinental conditions 
in thi'ir lislcnin^J channels, a'-ninint: thai it is sonieone else's 
responsihility to correct the problem, 

\\hat 

leacher liciuiviurs during task analysis und deterniination of con- 
tent of listeinng material deal with ^^vhaty' The teacher may sub- 
divide and further break down a hierarchy of pinpointed goals, 
objectives, and skilis luuil learner success is pussible. Goal setling 
includes levels of listcniiii: perlormanee. Also, the teacher knows 
^'wduit^' goes into children's inforniation processing. A process 
franiework of t!ie steps and skills of a protlcient listener has been 
described in detail in chapter two. svith the help of a flowchart 
and a matrix of skills. 

Teachers can deinonstrate these skills and the process during a 
class discussion or in other instructional situations. They give 
students feedback about the skills, pointing them out and thereby 
reintbrcing them. Children gradually learn those skills that are 
lifted to consciousness and associated with success. 

Analyses of skills have been made by Rosner (1972) for au- 
ditory ptfrception and discrimination in kindergarten and elemen- 
tary school children and by Johnson and Friednian (1970) for 
otiier basic listening operations in children from ten to fourteen 
years of age- tor example, children defined listening situations by 
selecting desired outcomes. Steps 3 through 7 elaborate teacher 
behavior in this category. 

3. Diagnoses, selects, and appraises an appropriate sequence of 
of skills for individual learners. 

Another dimension of 'Svhat'^ deals specifieally with teaching 
procedures for using listening material and its content. Again, 
idealty, the teacher passes on the function of beinii a provider of 
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maturia! uiul an evalimtor of students tor their owii autunomous 
operutioiK 

4. Selects or develops varied listening iiiuterial tor specific 
skills and subskills at an appropriate level of diniculty and 
with variety. 

Avoids ritual and the presenting of too much listening 
niuterial at one time. That is, the teaclier uses listening time 
wisely and selectively. 

(i. Avoids needless repetition of instructions, which en. Mirages 
careless listening. 

Helps children note what other children \\1ll L i i to and 
appreciate. 

I;;e 'n\h>/' or rationaie, behind teacher behavior tnat is coni- 
initted and enthusiastic is related to the goals of listening Jiseussed 
under ^Hvhat/' In the ''why" category the teacher is prepared to 
explain the purpose of a listening experience, describe its import- 
ance and function, and explain why it is to the learner's advantage 
to listen rather than simply demanding unquestioning ubedienee. 

8. Knows why listening instruction is important and guides 
children to this realization ; for example, lisicning as a factor 
in social and in economic competency is sometiines the 
major educational route open, especially for the disabled 
reader. 

Ilnvv 

Cuiisisting of several strategies, ''liow" in at least one instance is 
closely related to ''why/' This strategy is to enable learners to see 
reasons why they should take the trouble to learn or to practice a 
specific skilL Then learner motivation becomes higher: passive and 
active resistance diminishes. One aspect of motivation is to use 
advanced organizers to give a sense of direction; they may be in 
the form of purposes or preparation for the listening material to 
eonie, 

9. Pinpoints a focus for listening. 

This use of advanced organizers relates to the readineps factor in 
listening instruction. Here care must be taken in preparing for a 
new or difficult vocabulary to be used in listening materiah In 
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other words, the teacher cheeks :hc backgrounil or aCCalncJ 
bcnindaries nf learner performanee. !,ijh uiehides vocubulary and 
otlier language and nonlanguage cnneepts, 

10. Obsenvs carefully throughout instruction for verbal and 
nonverbal hints of boundaries of learner pertoriiiane^ and 
eonipetencc. 

1 K Fincourages children to demand meaning for the vocabulary 
they hear. 

12. Uses challenging vocabulary and syntax thai sUrinulate 
children to reach ahead of their boundaries (Chpflisky, 
1 972) or uses some other learning activator. 

Another set of behaviors related to the ^Miosv" of instruction 
refers to tlic ccnc-pt of ''pacing'' lii: ■ its bicusing, extcndifig, and 
lifting strategics fotmd in Taba ( 1966). 

13. Calls on more than one child to respond to an optjibcndcd 
(lucstion . ;id LUimples layers of a group, exfenulng tacts and 
condiiif^ns on a more concrete level of discourse befbre 
seeking a lift in thought to a more advanced levuL r'^'What 
are thev 'vfore we try to group and label them'=^' ''T^IC us 
what you could call these, before we try to apply them to 
this situation or to relate them to another group/') 

Another part of this ^liow" of pacing is simply makitig produc- 
tive use of pauses while giving time for listening and thinlsing 
processes to operate. In other words the provocative tcacher^s 
question time is less than tlie pupiPs anssver nme, 

14. Uses words as concisely as possible in order to pravoke 
responses and then v.'aits for many responses vvhile respect- 
ing silences. 

The teacher reveals these pacing and other strategies to chiidren 
by helping them acquire concepts. Concepts are acquired with 
inductive guidaiice from examples and nonexamples fMarkly and 
Tienmn, 1970. 1972). 

15. For a given listening skill (generalization, strategy, or at- 
titude).^ analyzes a concept and selects a rational set of 
examples and nonexamples that provide both crucial and 
irrelevant attributes for teaching and testing. 

The next set of strategies pertains to reinforcement. It \% sug- 
gested that during instruction in listening comprehension, kanung 



be strengthened by teaehcr l^yiiaviors that promote pupil auton- 
omy and communicative tVedbuck. The resulting reward comes 
from a sense of direcrion irnm coiifirniution or satislaction of 
euriosiiy. Sucli strategies are suggested instead of candy, tokens, 
points, and other extrinsic rewards. 

16. Helps children achjeve a sense of direction during listening 
instruction as they obtain knowledge of their apparent 
boundaries, have a chance to operate, review their perform^ 
ance boundary again, and go on to a more challenging 
operation. 

17. Provides feedback on results of the listening eflbrt. ('^Yes, 
that is what was cominunicaied/^) Uses outside evaluation 
to encourage sel^evuluation. ("How clkl you listen?" "How 
do you listen now'?'' I 

IS. Seeks feedback and encourages the seeking of feedback 
during interpersonal communication. ("What does thaT 
mean to you?" '^Do you mean this'?'j 

In other words, the teacher simply makes sure that pupils are told 
the results of their efforts to apply their listening skills (Goolsby 
und Lasav 1970). 

Beside^ attention to readiness of the learner, with its diagnosed 
boundaries, and to the pacing strategies of fbcusing, extending, 
and lifting and attention to reinforcement with appropriate 
practice, the teacher also gives attention to the transfer of listening 
skills and attitudes. The term transfer implies the use of retrieved 
information from and about listening in a new context. Transfer 
ulso implies the change in ability to perform as a consequence of 
having completed another related listening act. The teacher fosters 
this transfer by facilitating an attitude for it; making sure that the 
original, reinforced learning was meaningful; helping the child to 
discriminate similar aspects in the two listening contexts; pr ivid- 
ing new instances for generaUzed transfer: and using feed;^ack 
directed toward transfer ( Lundsteen, 1968a). 

19, Makes children aware that the teacher seeks the transfer of 
meaningful skills or attitudes by helping them see similar 
elements from li*^^ening situation to listening situation and 
provides new one^, with feedback, if not otherwise avail- 
able-, (*'\Vliat other circumstances would lead you to seek 
teedback from your listener in order to make sure he or she 
has understood you?'' ''Give another instance when yu ii as a 



listen' wnui'J report to your s: vaker to niake sure >'ou 
heard \\ c<^rrectly,") 

Affective Cuiuiderations 

Finally, the effective teacher probably projects an attitude, value, 
tone, or style called empathy. This set of behaviors h probably 
part ot the cluster lor readiness, ernploying openness, \^.arnith, 
Hvolincss. and sheer verbal tluency that is frequentiv prerequisite 
. for genuine interpersonal communication. The teucher may simply 
lean tbrward :inJ say warmly, "Tell me/' Thu^ she or he is not 
'*tou much u teacher'' svith grim diagnostic, prescriptive dete^ 
mination. Tha use of empathy is related to ihe studies of role- 
taking in elementar}^ school children conducted by Flavel and 
others (196gK In tliese investigations the assumpUon was that the 
ability to consider in advance the questions Udd iiUorniaiionai 
tieniands of the listener (and the Hstener's abiUty to assume>the 
role of the speaker] plays an iniportant part in exchanging infor- 
mation between the two. This construct is sometimes referred to 
as the empathy-efrective communication hypoTliusis fHogan and 
Heniy, 1970). More importantly, when chiklrcn are listened to 
simpiy and \v:irm!y. it ^'creates'' them, make$ them unfold and 
expand. This type of affective behavior should be continued 
throughout tha in.structional components of readiness, reintoree- 
^. ment, and transfer. 

20. Listens tp children without her or his mind pressing against 
the chiltiren's and without argumg or changing tlie subject, 

21. Distinguphes role attributes of the pupil: puts hun or herself 
emotion^Hy us well as eognitively) in the place of the stu^ 
dent speaker ^md listener. Shares responsibility forcomnub 
nicatior^. 

The effectip ceacher also ^considers the aftective. emotional 
interference y^nd personal problems of the leiiriiers as partially 
determining ||idr learning boundaries. He or she exhibits affective 
consideration: For example, the teach*fr does not ''chew out''-Q 
pupil and tli^n expect that pupil to listen at h^r or his highest 
level. 

These teacher behaviors that pertain to methods of readiness, 
reinforcement and transfers are illustrated with the sample 
qiiestions tor th^ teacher in chapter tV ur, tn conctusion, Figure 18 
summarizes the categories covered m this section on teacher 
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behavior during listening instruction= These uLileaorics may also 
siigiiest future r^^seiirch possibilities. 

Th^ follciwinu is ;i siinimury' checklisi for tcudiCTs: 

What kinds lisiening dp I do myseir= 

Do [ talk too much hi school or do I listen more than I talk*' 
(Observe fpequeneies, ) 

Do I encuurace the children to speak more iliari u single word 
or thought in response to a ciuestion'^ 

Do I ensure that my clioiee of worj^; Joes not present an 
impossible hurdle to th.e child? 

B' ' do I, on occasiun, also use vvords Uuit stretch Ustening 
and do [ then encourage the chiiu to demuiid and get mean- 
inu? ( Develop a log or card systeni lor pupils to keep. ) 
Are iny ijuesti'^:^^ st^ tlu.night-]"r(n'c4d!^^ f!hat niy (.;Liesti(iii 
time is less tlia[i pupil answer time? 

Do ehildre:- in my class follow eacli otli^r spoiuuneously and 
independently without directing eaeii eoniiment to me, and 
do they react to peers as well as to aduhs? tAnalyze changes 
in technique and impact according to taped sequencesj 
When ! give oral directions, do I prepare the pupils tor w hat 
is to come and then avoid reperition? Atq the directions 
worth hearing? 

Are my directions ambiguous'- (When cfiiid.ren fail to follow 
directions, it may be they are avoiding ati anibiguOLis situa- 
tion J 

Is the purpose of each activity understocd by each child? 
( Lack of pupil comprehension may resuU from a lack of 
defined purpose on the part of the teacher.) 

Do r relate good listening habits to all classroom activities- 
is the clussrooni ejivironnient favorable? 

Do I give the poor reader but good listentT an opportunity to 
excel through the testing of material presented orully? 
Do I enhance the child's comprehension by providing organi- 
zation of the spoken material (e.g., a previtnv, an opportunity 
tor pupils to relate their own past experiwincQ to the purposes 
of the materials)'^ 

Whenever possible do 1 take time to be a 'listening teacher,"' 
euipathetic, ready to simply lean forward and say, ''Tell me 
. . /"^ Do I give my full attention and ijxpect the child to 
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Hqvv: Teaching stfategies^readifiisi 
(boundariis of performance^ 
advanead organ} 2irs, voCibuliry 
and language cQintrol, pacing, 
CQncapt attflinfnent); re in force ni en t; 
transfef; affeetivo considefitions 
throughout (ernpathyand role- 
taking) 



Fig. 18. A framework for productive teaching behavior 
dutlng listening Instruction. 
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begin speuking. then show constunt interest, or do I rellcct 
leelingin the maimer of a clear mirror'? 

For ,in interesting study of the efteutiveness ol' cominuiiicution 
among tliirU-grude pupils used as tutors, teucherH, uiiij teacher 
aides, see Stjggiris autl others (1971 ):also see Staiiinier (1 977 ) and 
teacher-training reseuruh by Lundgren and Shavelson (1974). 

Roles of (he Pupils 

Some oF the roHovvirig suggestions are clearly for okler f)upils,hut 
almost all of tjieni etiii be luincikHl well in some Ibrn) by eliiUlren 
in the primary grades. AutDnuiny gi^es them a seiise. of coininit- 
ment to their schooling. Maybe McLulian is right when he says 
that today's cliiUlren need a role before a goah Specirically. they 
need: 
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L To learn to use the listening environnient niore effectively. 

a. To know optimal physical listening conditions^ 

b. To discover, veriry, experiment witlu and do research on 
their listening and hearing. 

To learn to do something about what they hear. 
0 ) To he aww of different levels of listuning and noise. 

(2) To be aware of different purposes of listening. 

(3) To forniulate standards of good listening in various 
situations* 

(4) To iniprove their understanding of the listening 

process, 

(5) To learn to f\%, and keep, attention on vvliat they 
wish to hear 

(6) To learn what other children will listen to. 
^7) To learn to locate and use listening niateriaL 

(8) To Icuni to ask questions when in doubt about 
rneaiiing. 

19) To share with the sender the responsibility for com- 
munication, 

MO) To learn to use listening time %visuly, to be selective, 

for exaniple, in TV viewing. 
( 1 1 ) To be responsible for self-evaluation of listening. 

understandings, abilities, skills, appreeiutions. 
(12) To exploit (to their advantage) the rate differential 

between thought and speech, 
^ d. To learn to solve personal problems the child is encoun- 
tering now and will ericounter in the future, partly throiigli 
understanding how the listening process of ''meeting of 
minds'' can help, 

2. To develop a sense of responsibility and concern for com- 
munication in the local community, 

a. To reali/^.e the irnportance of listening. 

b. To understand the relationship of listening to eccnomic 
competency, 

3 u begin to unJerstand something of her or his cultural 
Titagc in conrinriunication and its relationship to the pres- . 
ent and the future. 

4. To help plan, revise, and administer the program. 

5. To help select, gather, and distribute supplies and materials. 

6. To help identify those pupils in need of special help and 
those able to provide that help. 
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7. To help lead discussions, conduct interviews, tutor, and 
coufisel, 

8. To help to develop and niaintain u liigh level of niorale, 
rapport, and control. 

9. To help to receive, consider, and oct upon suggestions and 
con)plaints, 

10. To help in selecting, constructing, administering, scoring, 
and evaluating pupil-tbrmulated tests or other means of 
^;elf-assessment, 

I L To luip evaluate perforniance and progress (keeping track 
□r success has motivational value), 

1 2. Generally, to help make decisions on "what" (materials, 
activities), ''why'' (objectives), ''how'' (proceduies), ''when'' 
(setting up the schedules), "who'' (people on what commit- 
tees), ''where'' (in the neighboring classroom, library, 
auditorium), and ''how well" (evaluative procedures). 

tndivjtluul Differences 

ChjUlren have individual differences in learning through listening. 
Some pupils learn rapidly by listening, some slowly, some in fits 
and spurts, some in hunks* lumps, or wholes. Some can listen for a 
long tirTie; others need to turn to other activities. Some cau sit 
down with a tape and earphones and get much out of listening on 
Uieir own. Some require a breakdown of listening into specific 
$teps, together with a lot of guidance^ and some need distinct 
cues from without. Some children process information more 
quiukiy thaii others because they know just where to attend. Some 
must take it more slowly. Some fast assimilators can cope with a 
great deal of new material. Others are troubled by new informa- 
tion; each new listening task is quite a chore. Some need to 
a^^imilate the entire listening unit; they cannot take in further 
infprmation until every aspect of the previous information has 
Imn tbought about and followed thoroughly. Others listen much 
more impulsively and impatiently. They want to go ahead without 
being sure that they know what has fone before. They maybe so 
^ager for what lies ahead that they have not adequately grasped all 
of the earlier message. The teacher's role is to use listening mate- 
rial in Ways that make the most sense to each child within his or 
her pfesent way of learning and style of assimilation, insofar as 
they cun be determined. 
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Further Research Is Still Needed 

In the Diiker annotated bibliograpliy (1968) there are at least 
eighteen entries dcahng with needed research. Suggestions have 
also been trade throughout this book; many more are probably 
now apparent to the reader. A few additional areas tliat might be 
stLidied are the personality adjustment dimension of hstening, 
utili7:ation of compressed (and expanded) speeclu growth patterns, 
skillS"how to teach them and with what material, and listening 
voeabularv, SLii^lras in the excellent, early (1951 ) study by Weir, in 
DukerilWSK 

Existing studies might be replicated and future studies devised 
with more specific criteria, such as detailed reports of how the 
teacher is actuallv behaving, how the pupil is actually behaving, 
and what the iiueniction is. Evidence that would verify these 
behaviors might c 'stained, for example, from videotape, ob- 
servation scales adt/nriis ;cred by trained personnel (including both 
verbal and nonverbal behaviors), or stenographic records. CoUec- 
tipn of such evidence and placement in a data bank would allow 
investigutors to make additional use of the data, according to 
recommendations by the Cooperative Rescarcli Committee of tlie 
National Conference on Research in English, 

Epilogue 

There is a children's poem that may have a message for educators 
as well: 

Som e sa y t h a t 0 wl s a re w i se 
Because they keep so quiet. 
Could most of us fare better 
On an a^cpert listaningdjet? 

What is an ''expert listening diet'"? These chapters have made 
many suggestions, in addition to pointing out the impact of listen- 
ing on reading and the other language arts. But one point should 
be stressed: to quote Emerson, ''Be not too much a teacher/' 
There may be a gnm determination to "make the children 
listen/' Some educators adopt the ''professional thesis'': a child is 
best treated as an object; helping the child is based on expertise; 
the expert advises, manipulates, and molds the child to produce 
the desired result. Some educators realize that our world is ruled 
in part by those at the conference table who are capable of skillful 



Listenm Mawriah and Ttmlim-U'untin}; Rnhs ' 

! uuf dl"no U:;,re criptivc instruction in and thraugh Ustcnmg 
aiui ^uti.oi^iK I conscientiDus L-ducators must alho 

ia:^"r ti, ' o^^ms^^ stress p...^. m p.ssivc 

U i g S"ddition tL hindering the dcv.lop.nent o, autmjomn^ 
^on^ other dangers stem Tron. ignoring the - 
personal problems, emotional interterenee. and the Juld s n.eU 

es he r: ^ h dps them untold and expand. When children 
an^ 1 ^ned to, ideas begin to grow within them, ani they come o 
H V ^ d are then happier and freer. When teachers and children 
e o'ne another! an alternating c .rrcnt emerge, rechargwm 
botl, Continually recreated, they rarely tire of one another. 

n ce \I yourself to listen with affection to children who 
t dk^tot^' Trv to know them without your mind pressing against 
i eir CK ruuing or elmnging the subject. If Mary s t. k seen s a 
t ri°eaS just now. remind yourself thai -presently, she w 11 
con^ ^h^e iire to know how children feel and want them to 
i^oi how you feeh If educators cannot communicate, they 
become \o^t^ too. 
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Commercially Published 
Listening Materials 



Incentive Program ^ 
Developmental Laarning Materials; ^san W, N^ .i^resentat.ve, .137 
Mer^az Street. U«i Beach, C A 908^ l^.^-^^^^ Con..unication 
Auditory Parception Training (AFT), t^oiuLpis 



" g-lons book, Wi.h ,oco,0 : The S,o,y Tdle. Scios; Disneyland 

Story Tapes 

Economy Company, PO Box 25308. 1901 North Walnut, Oklahoma C.ty. 

OK 731 25 

Pacer: Sounds and Stories 

Educational Activities, inc.. Box 3|2 F^^^ 

Basic Elementary SpeUmg Skills, tar tye mu 

Listening Time; Sound-Slght^Skills kit 
Educational Development Uboratories, 284 Pulaski Road. Huntrngton, NY 

' ' Usten^Look.Uarn Raading Program; Aud-X Program 
Educational Progress Corpor^.^ Bob^N^H, Rcp^sentative; PO Bo. i69. , 
Uluna Hills,CA92653,(7 4) 54W971 . Lab 

Audio Readlm Progress Uboratory ; EPC Readmi rrogrcs w 
, Eollett Education CorporaUo. I^OUver, Representative. 18216 Bayherry 
Way Irvine. CA 92664, (714)552^4 
silly Listening Book; Sound/Order/Sense 
Hougliton MifflLn Company, 1 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02107 
Usten and Do; ystenlng and Learning 
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Insiruciional Materials and Equipment Distributors; Don Parson, Representa' 
live; 1520Cotner, Los Angeles, CA 90025 

Perceptual Communication Skills; Developing Auditory Awareness and 
Insigiit 

Peier Pan Industries, West Coast Orfice, 15714 Garfield Avenue Paramount 
CA 90723 

Read'along books with recurds: over one hundred literature titles 

Riieem Califone Company, 5922 Bowcroft Street, PO Box 78567 Us 
Angeles. CA 90016 

Califone Audio Reader; Califone Remedial Reading Program 

Scholastiu Book Services; Trudy Veo, Represenlative; 6342 Newbury Drive, 
Hunfjngton Beach, CA 92647, (71 4) 8424614 

Paperback titles K-12; records with some titles; tapes with some titles; 
Scholastic Listening Skills Program, 1^6 

Science Research Associates, 3820 Fernwood Avenue Orange CA 92669 
(714) 5384021 ' 

Alphabet Earning; Lisiening-Doing^Learning; Phonics Express; Reading 
Lab: Listening Skill Builder; Tutor-tapes 

Scott Foresman Company, 855 California Avenue, Palo Alto, CA 94304 
Sounds Around Ui; Talking Aiphabet 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IL 60614 
Learning Modules 

Spoken Arts, Inc,, 310 North Avenue, New Rochelle, NY 10801 

Tapes Unlimited, 13O01 Puritan Avenue, Detroit, Ml 9^'227 
' Tapes Unlimited 

Teaching Resources; Jim Whitney, Representative: 1125 Marchmont Street 
Hacienda Heiglits, CA9I745, (213) 968-2554 ' 
Auditory Discrimi/iiifiuns in Depth 

Weston Woods Studios, Weston, CT 06880 

Bonks, tapes, and recnrdings of the best in children's literature, includ- 
ing the Caldecott Award Winners 
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The tbllowing dassmoni lisiening niateriuls are Intended as a supplenient U) 
tliuse presented in tlie text. They we're collected and prepared by Julie M, T. 
Chan.CalitVnnia State University at Long Reach. 

Suggestions fo! Assembling 
Listening Center Kits 

A. rt)iitunts 

1 . Six to eiglil copius of a single bt)ok titig 

2. One tape or record of story 

3. Three ioldcrs: 

a| VVi)rkslieets (store ditto master here; run olTas needed) 

b ) Answer key 

c) Completed work 

4. One manila envelope ( lO" X 13") for storage of above materials 
a F Label Jlup side 

b) Color coda with, signal dots for easy identification 

(1) Warni eulors; Red, reading instructional tapes (skills dcveh 
Dpnient or practice); Orange, language arts: Yellow, literature 
tapes 

(2) Cool eoiors: Blue, music (enrichment); Green, science, math: 
Purple i sociai studies 

B. Storage 

1. Store materials in soft-drink cartons cut sideways or in a metal or 
W'ooden tile 

C. Instructional Tape Format 

1 . in trod uct ion 

2. Practice item and check (to be sure the student is on the right track) 

3. Body of tape 

4. Self-elieck (anssvers on tape for inimediate knowledge of results=-re- 
infnrcement) 

5. Departing directions (very important-or the children may disturb the 
rest of the class ds they leave the listening center). Example of direc- 
tionS: 

Before you take oft your headset, please check to see it you 
wrote your name on your paper. Next, put your crayon back in 
the erayon ean. Now, think of two things that you can do when 
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you return to your desk, Reniember, it should be something quiet 
' so you won't Uisturb th« other boys and girls while they are 
working, 

A Samplf Instructional Tape: 
Sounds around Us 

Objective. Given a common sound from the everyday environment, the 
child should be able to recognize it, idantify the abject from which it came, 
and indicate the answer on the worksheet provided (see Figure 19), 

IntrodiwtiofL 'Today, we are giiing to see how well you listen. You will 
hear sounds that are all around you every day. Your job will be to see if you 
recogni/^e these sounds/' 

Practice itenu *'For pructice, let's do the first sound together. Look closely 
at your svorksheet. Look at each picture. Here is sound nurnber one. Are you 
able to find the picture of the object that makes this sound? When you have 
fouiid the right picture, write the nurnber -Qne=-in the little box ne.nt to the 
object that makes this sound. Let's check to see if you are on the riglit track. 
Did you write number one in the box next to the picture of the belli It is the 
last picture In row one= If you did, you are correct/' 

^Body of the tape. "Now let's do the rest of the sounds. We will check our 
worft vvhen we have heard ail of the sounds." 

2. whistle I0. phonograph music 

3. news on the radio IL keys jingling 

4. door opening and closing 12. pencil being sharpened 

5. alarm clock ticking: ringing 13. stapler going through sheets of 

6. water dripping from faucet paper 

. 1. hammering ^ 14. clapping 

8, typing . 15, phone ringing 

,9. telephone dial tone 16, sawing 

Check your .work (immediate, reinforcement), "Let's see how vyell you 
listened. Put your pencil down and take a crayon to check your svork. Write 
a Cnext to the correct answer and an ^' if your answer is incorrect/' 

Sound No. I was a , Write a C if you were right, an X if you 

were no*. ^ ; ' 

Sound No. 2 was a _ . Write a C if you were right, an X if you 

were not. 

Departure directiam. "Before you take off your headsei, please check to 
see if you wrote your name on your paper. Next, put your crayo^-back in the 
crayon can. Now, 1 want you to think of two things that you can do when 
you return to your desk. Remember, it should be something quiet so you 
wn't disturb the other boys and girls while they are working. As you leave 
the listening center, you may place your worksheet in the folder that says 
^Completed Work.' Shhhhh! Now very quietly take off your headsets, lay 
them on the table where you are sitting, and tiptoe very quietly back to your 
desk. Over and out/' 
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A Sample^ Instructional Tape: 
Listening to Follow the Dots 



Purjjow. Auflitory memnryi sequencing; dircctiunality (lert-riglit, top' 
boitom), 

Behavibra! objeciive. Given four points or dots, the student is able to listen 
to directions and follow them to make a diagrani, object, or design, using the 
dots. 

Materials. Pencils, dittoed worksheets (se^ Figure 20), tape, tape recorder^ 
liitefiing post. 

fnlraduciioiL "Mlow well are you able to follow directions? WelU l^t's 
begin by writing your natne and today's date at the top of your paper. 
[Teacher: silently count to ten vvlule tape is running.) Fine. 

'Today, we'll see how well you ara able to follow directions by niaking 
pictures or objects irorn tlie four dot$ that ure in each of the squares on your 
ah wet of paper. You will need to listen carefully so you'll know what lines 10 
draw and m v/]iat order." 

Practice Hem "'First, let's find box number one. Found it? Yes, it's the 
box with the nurnber otu and 3 square arotind that number. Now look at 
each of the four dots. Do you sm the dot with the letter rnext tO'Tf?Thays 
the top dot. Now find the bottom dot. Yes, it*s the one with a B lindeMt. 
Next find the dot on die lel^t;U has an L next to it, which stands for feA 
The lasi dot has an R. which niearis v. is the dot on the right, 

"OK, Let's draw something th^t rnosl of you can play with. Start at the 
Jot at the top by placing your pencil there, Novv draw a line straight down to 
tlte dot at the bottom. Next, find the 'dot on the left and put your peTicil 
there. Draw a line Irom this dot sttaighi across to the dot on the riglit. Go 
back up to the dot at the top. Draw a line from this dot at the top to the dot 
on the left. Now continue from tins clot on the left to the bottom dot. Let's 
go back up to the dot at the top again. Place your pencil at this top dot and 
draw a line to the dot on the ri^it; continue from this dot on the right to 
tlie bottom dot, 

''Can you tell what you have drawn? Yds! Jl's a kite!" (Teacher: please 
silently count to five after each new direction; this gives the listener time to 
tliink and draw.)" 

Body of tape. "Let's try an tether one! Please go to square number two, 
Flacc your pencil on the top dot, AH set? Draw a line from the top dot all the 
way down to the bott^Vn dot, Pi&k up your pencil and find the left dot. Put 
your pencil on the left dot and druw a line all the way across to the right flot. 
Stop. Go back to the left dot. DfW a line frornjhis left dot to the top dot. 
Go back again to the left dot and draw a line to the bottom dot. What does 
cliis look like to you? A bow and arrow, perhaps? 

''Let's try square number three now. Place your pencil on the top dot and 
draw a line over to the dot on the left, Co back up to the top dot. This lirfie 
draw a line to the right dot. Slop, Pick up your pencil and place it on the left 
dot. Draw a line from this left dot straight across to the dot on the TigjiL 
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Forni Ony 
Four Doti (T-B, U-R) 



T T 




B i 



T T 




B 0 



Fig, 20. A student worksheet for use with the Liiteningi to Follow the Dots 
lesson. 

What does this look like? Use your ima^imtion! Ikm Aom a thrue^ornered 
hat strika you? 

"Now, let's (lo box number four. Let's begin by plucingyour pendl on the 
top dot. Draw a line straight down to the b ttom dot. Pick up your pencil 
and place it oft the top dot again. Draw a di ^^jnal liri^ ( or slanted line) from 
the top dot to ch0 left dot. Continue froni this left din to the bottgni dot. 
Stop. Place your penuil on the top dot again. Make a dSagunal line from the 
top dot to the ^nt on the right; continue from the dot on the right down to 
the bottom dot Could this be the sandwich that you'll have for lunch?" 

Departure difections: "Wouldn't it be fun to color these pictures that you 
have just d rawn md add more details? You may do this when you go back to 
your desk. Nosv, quietly take off your earphones. Say them on the table 
where you are fitting, and tip toe very quietly back to your desk Over and 
out!" " 

A Sample Initructional Tape- 
Word Identification 

Ob/cctive. Sludents are given fifteen pairs of words; thoy should be able to 
recognize the vowel digraphs and indicate them by circling the answer on the 
worksheet, 

Mgterials. pQt the teacher: (1) tape. (2) recorder and rnicrophone, and fi) 
Ginn Roads to tvefywhere. For the student: (1) pencils. (2) workshejts. 
(3) correetion cf;3yQn, and (4) headsets. 
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Iniroductiori "Today, we are going to review vosve] digraph sounds. 
Remember that djiNaphs are tv/o vowels together that make one sound/* 

Pf dctice item. Ul-ur practice, I shall say two words contain, the same 
vowL*l sound. You are to tmd the letter }^ruup tfmi nuikt*s tfial sound and 
draw a circle aroiuid it. 

"Look now at number one. My words uro play und t^x^y. Listen to the 
vowel that can make thai sound and draw a circk' around i1.^[Pause nve 
seconds.] You should have circled jv." 

Body of lesson. ' 'Now^ proceed in the same way usin| lN following pairs.^' 



L play day 6, bknv nuw IL uw yrow! 

2. wait fail 7. boat coat 13. ^^lit fruit 

3. sound about 8, good book 13. fi^Jd shield 

4. boy toy 9, blow ^row 14. freight neipbhor 

5. caught taught lO. boil coin IS. bpot root 



Seipcheck. *'Let's check your paper to see how well you have done. If 
you do not Iiave the correct group of letters circled, play^^n X on the wrong 
answer and circle the correct answer^Put your pencil Mqlv into the pencil can 
and (ake a t^rayon from the crayon can to check your wyrfe^ Are you ready?'' 

Lay 4, oy 7.oa 10. oi IJJu ^ 

2.3! 5.au S,oo 11. ow 14.tn 

3. ou 6, ew 9.0W 12. ui 15. 

Departure directions. (Whisper tliis part of the script.) ^'B^fore you take 
off your headsets, pl^Me check to see if you wrote yout fi^me on your paper. 
Next, place your crayon back in the crayon can. Now, T wem you to think of 
t\Kv things that you can do when you return to yotir d^sk. Remember, It 
should be something quiet so you won't disturb th? oLhdf ^rJs anJ boys 
wliile they are working. As you leave the listening center, you may place your 
worksheet in the folder that says 'Completed Work.^ SWihJi! Very quietly 
take off your headsets, lay theni on the table, and tiptoe s^ty quietly back to 
your desks* Over and out!'' 

Techniques and Their Uses in the Listening C^irter 

L Instruction that is ped annually 
A. individual instruction 
L For high^abiiity students 
2, Fur luw-abiiily students 
Reteaching a skill 

1 . For those who have been absent 

2. For those who need to relearn 
C. Testing 

1. Practice fur tests ( pretest) / 

2. The test itself 



Chmrnnfn lAStoning Materials • 
Review Lesson on .■owfll Diuf jphs and DipThongs 



1 . 0 y 



6-. 00 

10. ea 
n . 

1 2. ui 

13. ea 
14. 

15. 01 



ow oy 
oi ai 



01 



UI 



F:.}. 21. In the Word Identificai on losson, students circle thn vowpl digraph 
or dipthong contained in pairs of words read by the teacher. 
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\\.. Building nstening skills 
A. On a tHie'lo=urw nasis 
B= On u group basis 

C. Step^by^siep Instruciiuns 

D. A series of liistructiuns 

III. Hnjovinu cuirural experiences 

A. Music ' 

B. Literaiiire tir stories 

IV. Creative thinking 

A. C3pen-ended or iinnnisfied siories 

B. Prubieiii scjlviriii 

:. Scieiiije 
3. Social Studies 
i . Discovery n: , ;hod 
L Math" 
:. Science 

V. Childrerrs rectirJings 

A. Plays, choral reading, oral internreiation ofstories 

B. Measuring rirauing growih (oral) 

Samv Ideas for Usbig a Lisieninir Center in the Areas 
^\ e A re Ci t nen il\ ' l eaeh h 

I. Art and nuisic 

A. Interpreting music through art 

B. Listening to a stor\ and urawing 
I . A character in the stury 

Z. A favorite part ot'tlie ^tory 
(\ Listening \o a story; just hetnre it ends, stop and ask the eliildren to 
rnake their own ending 
n. Language arts 

A. Creative writing 

L Tell a short problein story aboui friends. Have the children develop 

their own solutions 
:. Record a slory but leave it unilnislied. Have tlu; chikhen create their 

osvn ending 

B. Lnglish 

1 . How to use a dictionary 

:. Hou lo make a book rep()rt 
a. foreign language resources. Some school sysJeins have complete tapes 

on conversaiional Spanish aiid French, as well as song5 and dances of 

these cultures 
D. Listening to stories tor enjoyment 
\\.. Radio plays 
V, Spelling 

L Individualized spelling prograin 

:. Weekly tests for regular spelling programs 
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IIL Math 

A. Mr. Arithmetic number fact drill 

1 . AdJiiion 

2. SubiracUori 

3. Multiplication 

4. Division 

5. _ Percentage 

B. Guided seatwork 
C\ Math games 

D. Stor%' prublems 

E. Discuver>= method usinc Cui; . .lirc Rods 
Reading 

A. Diagnnbiic tests 

Science Researcii Associates Listening Sk-j Builder^ 

C. Hnrichmeni activity lo loilow. a readiiiu^gr'jup srorv 

D. IntroducMon of new words in reading 
Ciuided seatwork 

F= Pluuiics lessons ( commercial rectndsare Ltvailable) 
Cf. Lis iin^ to a sturv to master sequence and *^etentian skills 
H. Recording iinpruvement in e\presslon in ral readine. Ciiiidren cnjos 
hearing their own voices. A measure of growth in this area for the pupiL 
rarent, and teacher can be made by comparing reruiing samples from 
the beginning o\ the year with those from the end of the year 
L Reading games 
V. Science 

A. Individual science experiments 

B. How to record data 

C. Listening to read-aloud CNcerpts from science books and learning to 
draw . n elusions 

VL Social studies 

A. How to make reports 
^ Practicing reporting 

C. Reading selections from books 

D. Interviewing a resource person wiiu is unable to visit the class and ic^ 
cording the interview 




Notes 



Chapter One 

1 . Muskhii: rel'ers lu rhe uhscLiniK ^^f on^ sound by another. 

siuiiuls nr symbols, us when an individual iransfonns Ins or her iiitenuons into 
stuiiuis tn a oinmunication systeni, usualh^ by an oral or written symbol 
sysietiu but u:<o by gestures. Hncoding niay include rccoding or tran^^iortna- 
lion into sevi^ral encodings, as when an individual writes out a telegram that is 
then transformed by anotlicr person into eleeir^; sianals. These signals might 
then he transt\)rmed into unotlier language and .eiiu The message might also 
he rec'uie'' inl'^ anotlier rebted '^^d dialect as ii rasses oil Decoding reters 
to the pit .ess bv which receiving individuals iransiorni stimulating signals 
into meaningful messages. 

3. The term audiron' dnvrifmnaiu^ft usuuHy rel'ers to the ability to notice 
separate, miimte sounds in spoken words. For example, a third^grade child 
reads tiie svurd mm! as mm. The teacher says, ^^You mean mmt, donT you," 
and tiic child replies. "Sure, mus.. That's what I said." Poor discrimination, 
pour pronunciation, and poor reading tend to go lo^etlier (Harris, iV6^?), 
There appears to be little relationship, however, between auditory discrimina- 
tii)n and the scores on most intelligence tests (e.g., Witkin, 1 969). 

4. Visual graphs of frequencies that make up vowel sounds suggest that a 
child neeUs tine discriminations in order to separate sounds that distinijnis'' 
one word from another, such as /?ar from pat-. 

5. Ah ^ see Sanders (1^77). Auditory Percvption of Speech: An Introdw> 
turn to Prmdple\ and Problcfm. Chapter 10. ^^Speech Perception arid Read- 
in^/' See Nevilie and i'uizh (1-74) for a eomparison of children's errors during 
readinu and during listening to the same clo/e tests (discussed in ehapter Urwx 
of tln^s book). 

(). Also see Smith (^^"^7), Lundsteen ( 1977), Lundsteen and Berstein' 
Tarrow (in press), Ckiodmun and Giuidman (I""^), and Jackson, Robinson. 
Halbert, and Dale ( 197bh Waller (1977). Stammer ( 1977J. 

1 For activities, see the Russell and Russell reterence and Schlawjn, Chew, 
and Crahtree ( h^75). llalley ( ^)7^). and Lundsteen ( 197t)b). 

An example of early research on this question is Carver ( 19J^). Abo see 
Delile in Duker ( l%Sh 
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9. Inner speech also occurs during speaking and reudinn. Auditnrv word 
inipressiuns travelii.g at iimh speed, are iargelv recdved uncunsciously 
( Brown, 1 954). 

10, Another coninmnly used word for receiving (with coniprehension) is 
ilecading iroT example, while reading and listening). Another word commonly 
used synonymuush with the term expressing for sendinp) is encudmg (e.a!, 
while speaking or w^ritinkM. 

Chapter Two 

K The te.ni auding. devdop^d by D. P Brown and siudents (1954; 
appears^tor example, in the Diaianarv ofPsyelinlngiealand Fsvchaanalytica! 
f:^pis. Some wnicr. .h^ IaM reier to im tcrni from inne lu tune, though 
it has not attained wijespread use. For that reason, the term will not be used 
in this book, especially since, in the context nf rh- iaiKua-e iim. snctch 
symbols is usualiy the iruended meaning. 

For revif;ws and reseurcii on speedednjp (compressed) speech, see Duker 
(1968, 1969). Foulke (1%8). Friedman and Johnson (1^68), Stfcht 0969 
|97i), Thomas and Rossiter (1972). Short (iv/3), and Silverstonc (1974)' 
Set; iiho the median on aiLcnMon mnher on in this book. For more on mask- 
mg and compating messages, see, for example, Broadbent in Duker (1968). 

3. Kimsics is the term used to refer to these movemerts. For an example 
.>ee ilie work of Key (1975, I'-ni)., 

See the sections on listening materials in chapter five. One variation in 
the listening diet is to have children listen to imapnative sounds on a record^ 
such as Sounds and Images by Bert Cunninaham and E. Paul Torrance (Ginn 
and Co,). 

5. The human range of conscious auditory reception is about 15.000 to 
20.000 vibrations or cycles per second. 

6. An audiometer is an instrument for testing acuitv of hearins. Some 
types use a vacuum-tube oscillator regulated to produce a series of tones at 
various points throughout th.^ audibility range, each at various intensity levels 
above normaL Measurement of hearing loss are shown in terms of decibels or 
of percentage of normal hearing sensitivitv.. For intbrmal tests see Koueh and 
deHaaji (1955). . " 

7. A common procedure in speedinp up the rate of speech is to cut out 
small segments of sound: speech rate is decreased by adding small seements. 
The center tor rate^controlled recording at the University of Kentucky c oes 
much ot lins wurk. See Thomas and Rossiter (1972). Short (1973), and 
Silversfone (1975). 

Slurvien svas devised by William Tiffany, of the Univcrsitv of Washings 
tnn. for his Phonetic Listening Test (h)63). 

9. The alphabet of the IniernQtional Phonetic Association is found, for 
example, In the front of such dictionaries as Webster's New Collegiate, 
together with information on symbolization of stress and length of duration 




in projuirKiatiun, Thii alniiLibLri is Jesignt;J lu include the iiiosi iiiiportarit 
MMifiJ^ occiirfinp :n t}]-: immiMcs of ine workL 

lu, Cornprchcnsii)!] is devekipeJ lunhcr in chupter three of ihis book. 

I I = AetiijlK . puiHive Hstening doci run belung in tliis tenth step, which is 
■'es^nbecl as hiiihly cuiMciom. 

.1.. There are high correlatioris aniinig se ^res nri riieasures of aitention. 
toeusine, iraekinu. tiiscnmination, Surting, scanning, and sequencing, perhaps 
f^ccaiise nf the ahn^!>t ^iniuhanc' his ivcurrcfiC'^ of ihese processes (Wiikln, 

Chapter Three 

I . NiMck tl -j secti^v; is ifilluenced Kel'-juu's svork eU^'H)ratcu in 
the cliajncr ■ I'kd "Listcniiig" in tlie lust edition a\ (rtiitlin^ Children's Lan- 
i^ua^r l.eamifi^^ ediied hy F^n^e kanib (Dubuque. Iowa: WilHam C. Brown. 



I. T!i!s inckuUs rccogn;::on. ilgure^ground perception, seqiiencmu. 
tliesis.m inalysis. 

3. One prospective tcaciier ^>Mnniefited on this matrix classitleation of 
■ -tenr^e ^ki!!?. ^aying '}vi^ it specifically pr'v/ides a frame%vork for (ordering 
the sniail number of ^^known'' hstening skills, and then, "in one fell swoop," 
it was possible to determine the rest of them. She liked that. 

Much of the taxonomy of the afiective domain (Krathw^ohl and oUidrs, 
^?64) could be relate ' io listening skills pertinent to attitudes, values, feeling 
tone, ernotion, and acceptance or rejection. 

5. This idea for a learning center is adapted from a presentation by Cheryl 
Biles, Extended Teaching Staff, San Joaquin Schooi District, East Irvine, 
(alitbrnia. See the listening and creative probleni solving activities at tfie end 
of chapter three. See also Choate ( 1 974). 

e>. riie skills that demand a iugh degree of awareness during listening 
should not filter "predaton.^" listening, e.g.. the kind that takes place during 
sonie congressional committee hearings. 

7. Other two-way classitlcations of listening skills are; (a) accuracy of 
reception and mental reaction and rellection; (b) cognitive and affective: 
<c) knowledge of specincs (first divisiini of Bloom taxonomy) and levels high» 
er than knowledge of specifics ( the rest t)f the Bloom taxonomy), 

S. This section is based on a discussion in Bormuth (197Ca and b. 1975). 
Sofiie tasks might deviate so much from general practice lhat finding 
analogous practice opportunities would be extremely difncult. This would 
rnake the value of the task questionable. The learning of certain grammatical 
riiless, where the same exaniples hav^ been passed on for generations, is an 
extrcm : exmnple. 

10. Diagrams of hierarchies usually are read from hottom to top. but. in 
order to make a quick association with the elaborated i>bjeciive, the order 
here is from the top dciwn. 
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1 1 . This Linalysis h hased ou work, by hlavt:! ( l^ib^)-. AU^> sce ilie iinpuri" 
ant study by Keycs and livers ( 1^75)= 

12. Fhvcl (146fe) and Keyes ( h)7?) iia\- humd evidoiK^ r deveh^pineni 
in rciie^iaking. 

13. Sarbin (1954). 

14. -Adapted fruni Flavci ( I^^h), 

15. Flavel(I968). 

16. Adapted fmai Bruun ( 1 954 ) and Carroll (1^68). 

17. Cautiun: these examples are admiitedly artincial and represent diag^ 
nostic tasks. A superior and more developmentrlly aricnted appruach is to be 
ready to note and reinfurce the same parts of the prublcm-solving process 
when they occur spuntaneously durinu the free play or other self^direcled 
activity !5f thJ chiKL U k pr^teranle tn canUiin/e ^'^^ uctual prnhlcins as tlioy 
occur, then the ieaclier's question^ can help the cliild tu see the significant 
feaiures of tlte problein-Fnlving process. 

18. See the problenbsolvinii less.'PS in hicas Into Pracrice (Lundsteen. 
\^)lbb)-. This section on Ustening to suUe problems is inspired In part by 
the research of John F. reldluisen and otiiers at Purdue Unis'ersity. 

19. Se^ the listening lessons in hlci^s Int(> I^acllcc {Lundmm. 1' ^6bi for 
exarnpieri --'f roaubif ^c^n {c}^U>tI]^u''<K helpful conL.pis, and activities. 

Chapter Five 

F Also see the reference to criteria by Tyler, Klein, and Michael (T97r) 
and the review of materials by Deugau ( 1 969). 

Most items on materials and techniques that appeared in Lundsteen 
(1969c) have nut been repeated here. The Ustening Bibliography by Duker 
(1968) included 32 entries on materials, 143 on techniques, and 300 an- 
notated entries on the teaching of lisienine. 

For information write to Roger J. Schulte, Assisiani Superiniendeni, 
Alameda Countv School Departnient. 224 W. Winton Ave.. Hayward, CaF 
Ifornia 94544. 

4. PO Box 564, Lenox Hill Station, New York, New York 10021. Also 
see Siehert (1972). 

5. The author ^vishes tu express appreciafion to Chu:'vS F. Kcnncy. Dis- 
trict Superintendent, Santa Ana. Cahfornia, Unified and Jumor. College 
Districts, for reacting \o this section. 
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{ p^\^): 100405, 

Duker. S. Usivnlng: Ruadms. Meiuchcn. NJ.. Scarecr^^w Press, l%b,iSQv^ 

volinne. Usiening: ReaJings IL 197L) 
PukcL fjstcmm Biblti^graphy^ :d ed. Memehen, NJ.: Scarecrow Press. 

Represents an updating of the l%4 annotated hlbiioufaphy ; |J3 1 
reference., are listed. An InvaluaM e service. 
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vd!--,: hy R. L. hhd. rr. Nev. V. rk' Miij-.Mlan. ' '^^'-^ [fn 0^^^ 
^ ' i ^ 

Im^mi^. tea^hinii i^f iistenin^, n -^^as^urenieni (n' listening, jfiJ liMciiinii 
t^.i ut.Hiipru^iud or ip-reJed sneeclu 

DuKcr. S. ^Tcachiny Listening: Rw»:Cfu!y [>cvei'^ped Prngrai-^ :nia M-tcrijIs." 

Surveys uvailu^ rescnjrces at the CHliiit Irveh 

DurrelL D. D., and Ij^ A. Murpliy. 'The AiKiiiory Discrimination Factor in 
Hcauiim Readiness un J Keauin^ Disa^'lit y/' /^^//a^^ri;// 73(!^53): ?56'60, 
Durrcll ^nd Murpiiv suggest ihai intensive insiruaiun auJitdiv 
perctrptioii mmv^^ mm\. ifnut all. ^a'lhe advuntagc that -iris :inpcar 
to liLive over buys in nr5t grade reading sucwuss. Resuits fruni K-ilong's 
(I%6j srudy suggest the same. Audiniry discriniinunun and . 
listen to discourse centrib'jfe lm reudiTig success. 

hbei. K= '^Tlie Paradox uf hducuiional Tehtnia/^ -Vc^^.vi^nv^a ;// in luluca- 
finii vqL7. no- 4 il'^lb): 

hdicidt. A. \V. Silvn! Speech und Silent Hcadinz Chicago: University 
Chicugi) IWiS. IQ6a 

Eiduar, K. F. "Thu Validuiion of Four Merlmds of Iniprovinu Listening 
AhiliEyd' Ph.D= difseriation. Universiry orpittshurgh, I ^61 ^ 

bdu^atiuna- T^stuig SerMue. ^^Li^tening Levels 1. 3, 4;^ in Seqiwfitial Tests 
of Ethicatiuml Progress {\^S1) ^'LUiening." In Cooperative Primary Tests 
(196/). Princeton. J.: HdueaiHinai Tcstiim Servi^-e, Cooperative Test 
Division. 

Cansists of two alternate fornn for nriniar)' grades througli college. 
Assumed subabilides: plain^sense cornprehension, uuerpretation, eval- 
uation, and ::pplication. Graded tests increase in vucab.^!a:y difficulty, 
grammaticul cDniplexity. complexity M subject matter, and reasoning 
abillties= 

Hnvay, E, A. ^'The Deve1op;rient of Progranied N!ateri:!i. ior Tciiching Cog^ 
nitive Listming Skills in a Speech Uburatory in H-j lieginning Speecli- 
Course at Huntdr College." PIlD. dissertation, Columbia LJniversiiv, 1966. 
In "Abstracts of Dissertations in the Field of Speech;^ edited bv NF 
>iehon. Spvech Ahmagraphs 34 (August |967): 3 16. 

The purpose of the project w'as to develop programed inaterials in 
listeiiii^c to public speaking tor a beginning courStf^The behavioral goal 
of the linear program was the identification within ^contemporary 
Speech saniples of the central idea of the speech, the main divisions, the 
pattern of organiation, the supporting inateriaF m<Mive appeals, and 
characLeristics of language. 



F ir. Jli. M.. liiKi S IL l-lini. '\Aro Thev Li^iciiinL:'^" OiiUlhu^J ri:irj:h>n 

S ^.iusts Hi- rWdU f'T jiM-iiiriL: with j purr- -v r>^r\ ajtivii;. v.h:jh 

leJrtunj: c\periunces. Severn] inusical jianies are descriheJ in teucli 
ui^c: Hniiiaiioi! ht^twcU't nitclie^. tiinhri. and quuliu of tone; t^^ rcj- 
Miini/e teinpu or speocii dimcc^: and io idenuiX lilseness or diii^Tcn^c 
in rh>lhni and duraiu^l- 

[•la\el, j. \\,-. and ntiikT^, The Pevvi> f'n't'nr •>] Ri^c^Tckhi^ dfid Ci-nununicu^ 
tuni Skilh ChilJrcri Scu ^^)rk; Wilev. I^a8. 1 1^1) OZv QS: | 

I)eal> \Mih tiiL- upplijation ^ 'f conjept ual alTjljiies to sociuidnierpersonal 
a^ ^^vy^^^^^iA to non^u^iuL physiLa! task^. Slious how the chdd makes use 
I in tonnanofi about the recer/er in devisirig and traiisnuiUiiii^ftective 
niessa^es to I'lhjrs, 'M'\\\ .:! vestigates a diniensioii neiik^??^ by 
Piauet. but also set^ks to rind way. 'o assist dcvc!opmen\ \ 

I'Mr W S. ^"A (/o.ppjn^oii ni H!^!e^tiveiie>s of TJirce Oral Langua^ 
Ph.i). du^c: Wf loi! , N' uth Tex.^s Sfatc rni\ersity . i k^TS, 

FJncau-'ial Ht'scjrch 40 uune l^^^O). 337.4". 

Kevicwb rcseji^h on orietUing dircctuMis. e.g.. use of questions, wdiieii 
get eIk reader fo respond to Lefiaiii aspect^ 01 a lext. Fxaniines p^-^-ion 
ifi texL eluseness of rlie question to ic^' . .nd ^ype oi\:uestiun. Sugi:j^= 
ru'Us o^r needed .lau;. .i;e reiewiiu t^^ qioi^en nijieruL' 

iTefijh, J. W. "The nescriptipn of AiMj' ;dr and Aclilewrnern Te:::s m Terms 
of Rrdaied haetors" /\Vi h^meirir M ^^^irruph ' - 5. Chicauio rniversity 
<if Chicatio Press, 1^51. 

rnednian, IL L., and L. Johnson "Compresseu Speech Correlates of 
Listeniiii: Ahilitv/' Jnumal of O^nuniinirunon 18 (Septenibcr I9b8): 

Whoic i5sue dovuted to conipressed fipeeeh. Ifiekides bihhography of 
'di^ ^ertations and niaster^s theses. 

GalL I). "The i se of Oucstions in Tcaeliing.' .Vcr/rv of lulu^'atiunal 

. A Litnips-eht^nsive review of eiassitlealions regarding type ()f qi'estion, 
teacher practiees, student behaviuf, an^^ pru)uuin^^ designed to change 
teacher questiunirg bchuvior, 'LnpiU-.. iinns tor the iistening program 
'nay he ^irawai ()ne section dep!^^res tl-v 'act Hiai tliere is little research 
on pupil aue^jtions, possibly because punils are nut eneouraged to ask 
them. 

Gaiiii^ \Sf N., R. Nh Wilbon,and C. S\. I)a>ton. ^An hiitial Investigation of 
the ^lationship between Syntaciical Divergency and the Listening Corn^ 
pr|^!ision of Black rhjldreti/' Headhn: Research Qmnerlw vol. 10, no. 1 
^^'074^75): 74-75. 
■\A caution on the preparation of dialeci inateriuU, 
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Refemices 



Gephart. W.J. Application ofthe Convergence Technique to Basic Si tidies of 
the Reading Process. USOE Final Report, Prgject No, 8-0737. Blooiih 
ington, Ind,: Phi Delta Kappa, 1970. [ED 037 587] 

AppendLx B is devoted to a definition of the reading process. The 
second chapier of this book draws heavily on the techniques used in 
Gephart's appendix and is intended to coniplernent earlier work on 
reading. The appendix also includes a How chart ol . jnnetli Goodman's 
model of reading, an inspiration for the model of listening presented in 
this Hook. 

Glasser, T, L "On Readability and Listenability.'' /^TC; A Review af General 
Semantics, vol. 32. no. 2 (1975): 13842. 

Warns that loo much concern for brevity (e.g.. short words), as mea- 
sured by the Flesch readaBility fi rniula aiid the Fang listenability 
formula, tnay unnecessarily restrict the use of symbuls. may promote 
clarity at Uie e.xpense of precision, and itiay be liighly 'Mistenable'* witli 
Httle info rmation value. 

Goldstein, H. ''Reading and Listening Comprehension at Vnrious Omtrolled 
K'd\m.^\ Contributions to Education, No. 82 L New York; Bureau of 
PublicaMtHis, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1940. 

An early, classic, and elegantly done study comparing reading and 
lisUfning as a function of rate of presentation. Used 7 rates of presenta- 
tion, the highest of which was 322 words per minute. One ofthe first 
studies to suggest that people can listen at a faster rate and not lose 
much in the way of comprehension. 

Goodman, K. S,, and 0, S. Nlles. Reading: Process and Progranh Champaign, 
III: NCTE J 970. [ED 045 664] 

Goodman pTesents a frair work of comprehension, tlie only genuine 
objective of reading. The present model of listening behavior draws 
heavily on the original How chart constructed at a USOE meeting 
leferred to in the Gephart reference. 

Goodman. K, S., and Y. M. Goodman. "Learning about Psych olinguistic 
Processes by Analyzing Oral Reading.'' Harvard Educational Review 11 
(1977): 317-333. ■ 

Goolsby. T. M., and R. A. Lasco. "Training Non-Readers in ^Listening A- 
chievenient/ Journal of l^eaming Disabilities 3 (1970): 44-47, 

Five-year-old. children (average population) vvere given differing kinds 
of training in listening using four stories, one per day. T?^'"atment 1 
pupils were questioned after each story and told whether or not their 
answers were right or wrong (inimediate feedback). Treatment 2 pupils 
received questions but no knowledge of their results. Treatment 3 
pupils were not even questioned. In an earlier study no feedback to 
deprived Head Start children resulted in significantly lower listening 
achievenient. The implication for the children in the earlier study was 
that ability to answer questions on material improved when knowledge 
of results or feedback was yiven. This feedback niay serv^e the function 
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of advanced urgani/er fur the next task in tlie case uf li^ss verbal chil' 
dreiL No signincant differences were Ibund tor the sluui training 
sessions fur average children. 

Gotkin, L. G., and f^cndiller. "Lislening Centers in the Kindefgarter//" 
AudUmsuaUnstnwtinn 10 (January 1965): 24-26. 

Advocates a classrnuni listening center with tape recorders to enable 
disadvantaged children to hear ^'sehoullanguage" as distinguished trsiin 
their own. Stresses niininial disiraciion in the center. 

Giat/, L. \\. '^Goal; Maxi^Ustening/' hnglhh Jininial bl {X^liV 2C)H^n. 

Graves, 't nildrenN Writing: Research Directions anil Hypotheses H: srd 
upon a:i Exajninaiuin uf the Writing Processes uf Sevcii-Vear^Olu \"hii^ 
■ dren." Ph J>/disserfation. State University of New York at Bu^wn^), \ = 
[iiDOQ? 586| 

Guilloiu, J. P. The Nature o} Human Intclligmce. New York. NkOia\s4hiL 
1967. 

Aw elahurate concept of the nature of intelligence, D.:r.c'd?es i\ mm 
one hundred separate aspects of ciognitive ability by \^ s 'li ^'neri^ dtr 
table" of these tacturs. Kach represents a parricular ^jiin^' i.^^uioiK ol 

. curtain types uf mental "operation;'' "content." itid '\^mk' ;ct.' 

" Attempts to identity tlie process in the successful per v ^^n; nee 
mental tasks. 

Gupta. W., and C. Stern. 'Comparative Eftectiveness of Speaking vn. L^^ 
tenin^ in Improving Spoken Language of Disadvaniuge^! Yourg Chrldrcn/" 
7711' %unial of I\xpennwnfal hiutm 38 (^all I '^b^H. 54^^ U^u 
029 689] 

Ilall, W. S., and R. 0= Freed! "A Developmental Invcitigaiion of Siandind 
and Nonstandard Hng^ish ..mong Bluck and While Children;^ Uinnan 
Dmlupnwnt 16(1973): 440^64. 
Harris, T. L ^^Reading." In Hncyclofmlm '\f fuliicatlnnal Rfsvarch, -diu- ! hy 
R. L. Hbel New Y^rk; Macmillan. 1969 

See section on physiological aspc-ts (p. 1083) for discu^^sioii of ai^ 
ditory acuity, discrimination, memary. silent speech, :nid reading, 

llayakawa. S. I "Who Is Bringing Up Your Children?" /=7C:. A Review .^1 

aefwral Semmics 25 (September 1968): 299^308. 
Discusses the impact of television upon chiidren. 
Heider. F. K.. and G. M. Meider. "A Comparison of Senience Structure of 

Deaf and Hearing Child re n/^/Xvdio/^^fics/M^^^ 52 (1940): 4M 03. 

Helm. S. "Impossible Mission." lilememan' linglisli 50 (1973): 54648. 
Clever use of tlieme from the television series ^'Mission Impossible": 
students listen U) tape-recorded "special assignments" to be carried out. 

Hi^^tker, J. Dramatics and the Teaching uf I Aterature. NCTE/ERIC Studies in 
the Teaching of English. Champaign, Ilk: National Council of Teachers of 
tnglish, 1969, IED 028 165! 

Has a section on uses of drama in tiie elementary schuoL 
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flopan, R.;anii N. Henley, "A Jhi of the Hmpathy^ill^ctivg Cnmniunicaij>n 
Hypoiheys;' Report. No. 84, USOt Grant No. Ol:C 2-7^051610=0207. 
Baltiniore, Mcl = : Julinis Mupkiris Uiliversity, ('enter for S()cial OrganiHatitjfi 
of Schools, iy-'O. • - - . 

The a^^"' iption is that enipath.y or role taking is essential if effective 
in fornix! KJn exchange "is to ocour- bet ween f5er.sons= The researchers used 
an objective nieasure ut einpathy ajid an. encoding-decoding task with'^ = 
university students to siniiikte flie coniniunigati ju process, A consis- 
. icTit and' siunincaiu relaUuMship was I'ounU bet\*^ecn rneasures of en- 
ijfding and enipathy. 

Horowitz, M. W. "Organii^ational Processes Undei'iylng Dinerences between 
Listening and Reading as a F'unction .d' Complexity of Maicriah" /fvi/rHa/ 
tifComnmnication 1 8 ( 1 968 ); 3 M6. 

Suggests listening is freer from the sliniulus tfian reading and more ' 
prone to distort the niaterial conveyed, Le., it is a looser and less 
inhibited process. It can also he more iri tune \vith tliought as It occiirs. 
tiian reading. 

iiouston, M, D. ''A Language Arts Progi am for a Fourth Grade of Culturally 
Deprived Children/' Master's thesis, East Tennessee State University, 
I%4. 

Gives suggestions for the teache' on direction giving, questioning, give- 
und'takc conversation, ^itd the nonverbal ways of cuniniunicating of 
the children in this study. 

Ironsniith, N,, and G. J. Wfiitchurst. 'Tlow Children Learn to Listen: The 
Ltfects (if Mc)dehng Feedback Styles on CIn'iiien's Performance in Refer- 
ential Coinniunicaiion/' Developmental Psychjhjgy 14 (1978): 546-54. 
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Johnson, R. L., and IL L. Friedman. "Optimal Strategies for Listening, II: 
Trairung of Component Skills." Paper presented at the Fifteen tli Annual 
Convention. International Reading Association, 1970. In Abstracts, edited 
by J. S. Nenieth. Newark. DeL: IRA, 1970. 

Presents effective listening skills througli a formal systems analysis such 
that listening situations can be defined in terms of operations that 
produce preferred outcomes. Instructional units, prepared for ages ten 
to fourteen, were evaluated in a school in Philadeipliia. After use of a 
specially developed, battery of listening measures, signiflcant pre test- 
post-test differenced suggested effectiveness of the instruction. 
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